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The Garrick Club Pictures 


CHARLES MATHEWs, the elder, was one of the most buoyant, 
‘‘ rattling,” and social beings that could be imagined. His resources 
seemed exhaustless. His pantomime work with his features, and the 
assumption of varied and opposite characters, was not so much a 
department of his histrionic gifts as overflowings of the lively and 
incompressible spirit within, which must have vent, and could only be 
satisfied by taking innumerable shapes. Indeed there was much 
likeness to Foote, whom Johnson’s term “incompressible” suggests. 
Both, in themselves, were the entire play ; both were inapproachable, 
both said “‘ good things,’ though Mathews could not approach Foote 
in wit; both composed or arranged their own ‘‘ shows,” and brought 
in living personages and characters of all descriptions. But in 
character they were very different. Foote was an unprincipled fellow, 
sparing neither enemy nor friend where he could make anything of 
either by ridicule. There was a malignancy about his satire and jests. 
He was rough of tongue and ill-natured, jealous and intolerant in his 
profession. He was, however, a good dramatist, and perhaps a better 
legitimate actor than Mathews. The latter, in his social relations, was 
a most amiable being, an affectionate husband and father, a good friend 
—ready with his money as loan or gift, and most pleased when he was 
by his fireside. It seems strange that the immense quantity of letters 
given in his memoirs have not been more praised. They are admirable 
compositions for their intense verve and good spirits; their humour, 
and even wit ; their descriptive power, the conveying of characters 
and incident in a touch or two. They are also perfectly natural and 
flowing—in fact, there is no collection that more deserves to be 
called thoroughly pleasant. 

It is, however, difficult to conceive that he was a legitimate actor : 
he must have been too farcical and too fond of “clowning.” He was 
inclined to disturb the orderly course of a comedy by introducing 
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“gags”? on a large scale. We have a specimen of this in what he tells 
of his ‘‘improvement” of Foote’s Mawworm, where he composed a 
ridiculous sermon, something about people hoping to get to heaven by 
clinging to his coat-tails—‘‘ but he would wear a Spencer,” and thus 
cheat them. 

The chief hobby—and most of our leading players have ridden 
their hobbies—of this pleasant, vivacious personage was a plan for 
forming a gallery of portraits of all the players, male and female, from 
the earlist times, and this was to be supplemented by biographies from 
all sources. This scheme was a very ambitious one, and proved as 
costly as it was ambitious. Indeed, there can be little doubt it 
contributed seriously to his later most distressing embarrassments. 
This sort of taste has been justly called “a mania,” for, when it is 
present, reason and prudence abdicate together. Thus, the collector 
may meet some unique specimen that is absolutely essential to the 
collection he is making; in such a case it is usually found that no such 
consideration as to whether he can afford it or find the money will 
stand in the way. The thing must be secured. In his catalogue, we 
find named some four hundred pictures, and assuming an average of 
£10 each “all round” as it is called, this would mount up to £4,bo0. 
He also made a collection of superb mezzotints, relics, memorials of 
all kinds ; built a gallery to hold them ; exhibited them at serious loss ; 
soit is not unlikely that he laid out some seven or eight thousand 
pounds on his hobby. His earnings were precarious—an accident 
which he met with interfered with the success of his performances 
for the better part of his life. 

But it was extraordinary what sagacity and industry he imported 
into the pursuit. He never lost sight of the one object. His friends, 
knowing his eagerness, were also on the look-out, and notified to him 
anything in jis way that came in their way. The hobby was his 
delight. Often dejected, as he was mercurial in spirits, the pursuit 
gave him excitement. As an intimate friend of his wrote to him: 

“You should thank Heaven, fasting every day of your life, that you 
have never been tempted to seek relief in any of these perilous 
expedients, but have found a sufficient resource and stimulant in the 
formation of your Theatrical Museum and Picture Gallery. Every 
man should have a hobby; but to you it is indispensable; and it is 
fortunate that you selected one which delights your friends as well as 
yourself. There you sit at Kentish Town (I promise never to call it 
Highgate again) with a crowd of Thespian heads all around you, 
yourself enacting the part of audience, and listening with delight to 
the eloquent associations with which you are encircled, associations 
that embrace the whole range of modern histrionic and artistical 
talent. It is the want of this hobby that makes you so fidgety and 
nervous when you are absent from home; and Brighton only finds 
more favour in your eyes than other places because it is more gay and 
stimulant and offers more numerous substitutes for the museum.” 
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Mathews lived at his thatched cottage half way up Highgate Hill, 
where he had a pleasant garden, flowers, &c. Here, during a long 
course of years, the pictures gradually accumulated, and, of course, 
could not be properly seen, or seen at all—as there was not sufficient 
wall-space to hang them upon. He at last resolved to build a gallery 
for them in his garden behind a little screen of trellis work. His son 
Charles, who was intended to be an architect—a delightful creature 
whom some of us may have known, and I see him now sitting in 
this very room where I am writing these words—furnished a design 
for the building which may have had the effect of the charming rural 
gallery at Dulwich. 

In due time it was finished and the pictures hung up to the 
satisfaction of the owner. But a poor player and his picture gallery ! 
It seems incongruous! He had hosts of friends, and these—with 
many strangers too—were perpetually finding their way out “‘to see the 
pictures.’ This, of course, entailed hospitalities. Mrs. Mathews, his 
sensible, lively wife, tells pleasantly of the annoyances and bother 
that his pictorial ‘‘ White Elephant” entailed. 

“Mr. Mathews’ portrait gallery was at once a source of pleasure 
and annoyance to him. When an interested and intelligent visitor 
came to see it, it was really a treat, when he was so disposed, to listen 
to the owner’s extempore catalogue raisonné, his anecdotes, and 
occasional imitations of the persons represented. He would, some- 
times, when he thought he had a worthy audience, take a long stick 
in his hand and give a description of every subject in imitation of the 
snuffling, monotonous, and Dogberry-like exhibitors at Greenwich 
Hospital and other show places. In short, he would keep ail present 
in roars of laughter by his pleasant fancies and high spirits. 

‘* But far otherwise did it fall out when he found himself, as it 
were, tied by the leg to some dull and uninformed querist, or detected 
the fact that such a person had made the gallery his ostensible point 
of attraction when it was the owner of it only he desired to view. 
From such people he would suddenly break of, pleading the necessity 
of his taking his usual ride, and, turning them over to some portfolios 
of engravings, leave them to amuse themselves. In a very short time 
after, these lovers of dramatic lore would be seen driving back to town. 

** At other times, he would allow a large party of strangers to 
appoint a visit to the gallery ; and a few minutes before the arrival, a 
fit of bashfulness would come over him and he would take fright at 
seeing them, order his pony, and beg me to receive the expected 
visitors and apologize for his absence; but, oh, the woe depicted in 
some faces, when they found the gallery without the only original 
they wished to see there !—the shell without the Nut! A half-length 
portrait of Mr. Hull, in his eightieth year, attired in scarlet coat, 
nankeen shorts, six stray hairs of a side, dressed ‘‘a la pigeon”; in 
short, the whole a specimen of the old schvol of private life, was one 


day declared the best likeness of Mr. Mathews ever seen, although 
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somewhat too old for him. It would sometimes strike a lady that an 
exquisite painting of Mrs. Siddons, by Harlow, in the sleeping scene 
of Lady Macbeth, was an excellent portrait of myself (Mrs. Mathews), 
though a little fatter than I then was; another visitor would break 
into a roar of laughter at Garrick, as Jaffier, and see Liston in every 
line of the face; while others would mistake Miss de Camp, in the 
Gentle Shepherd, for Master Betty, as Norval, &c., &c. 

“At the period now quoted, the celebrated casket made from 
Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree, and presented by the Corporation of 
Stratford to Garrick, stood upon its silver swan supporters, under 
a glass shade; and, though not larger than a tea-caddy, was con- 
spicuous from its own beauty, being exquisitely carved with scenes 
from the immortal bard on every side. A noble lady, one day, after 
taking a very cursory glance at the portraits, and shewing much more 
interest in the many curiosities which the room contained in relation 
to dramatic affairs, naturally fixed her regards upon this little dzjou, 
the Casselette, the origin and history of which I related to her 
ladyship, who was ‘so delighted with everything within and without 
the cottage that she begged permission to introduce some friends 
of hers another day, in order to afford them the gratification she had 
received.’ At the appointed period, Lady and her Lord, 
accompanied by two carriages filled with curiosity hunters, arrived ; 
when, after being first shown into every room and dragged all round 
the grounds, the gallery par excellence, reserved as a bonne bouche, was 
displayed to the gazers, her ladyship undertaking the account of 
everything in it—a task which the owner was glad enough to 
relinquish, seeing at a glance that these friends came more to see 
the living original than those who breathed only upon canvas. But 
what was my husband’s surprise to hear her voluble Ladyship, 
addressing herself to the youngest person of the party, though not 
without calling upon the general attention to her information, 
exclaim :— 

““* And here—look now at this beautiful little box, and those 
finely-carved chairs and tables, my love; they were ali made from 
Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree!’ 

“One of the party venturing upon an incredulous remark, her 
Ladyship quoted me as her authority, and thus compelled a refutation 
at the expense of her Ladyship’s common sense. A grove of 
mulberry-trees would scarcely have produced wood enough for the 
results before them. 

‘On another occasion, Mr. Mathews had received a very pressing 
request from a gentleman, a stranger, who professed a strong interest 
in pictures and the arts in general, that Mr. Mathews would give him 
an order of admission to his Portrait Gallery. The letter was so 
politely couched that Mr. Mathews, somehow, did not feel disposed 
to refuse the writer of it the favour he asked—and as he evidently 
did not come to “stare at” the master of the house—and “‘no orders 
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were admitted ”"—the owner resolved to pay the stranger the compli- 
ment of receiving him in person. 

** At the very moment appointed arrived an old gentleman of very 
precise aspect, and of old-school breeding, treating Mr. Mathews with 
the minuet bow of his youth, and expressing his very high sense of 
the favour granted. On being ushered into the gallery, he looked 
confounded at the number of portraits, and made many observations 
upon them that proved him a tolerable judge of painting; but, at 
the time, it was clear that he had never been into a theatre in his 
life—that is, judging from his total ignorance, not only of the features, 
but of the names of the actors. And after toddling about the room 
for a short time, he suddenly enquired ‘ Whether there was a portrait 
of Milton amongst them?’ A concise ‘ No,’ answered the inquiry, 
and evidently chagrined the old gentleman, who again betook himself 
to the portraits, making the most lame and impotent conclusions 
respecting them; aud once more he expressed his regret, and indeed 
his surprise, that Mr. Mathews had not possessed himself of a portrait 
of Milton, which he deemed an oversight in the collector—to all of 
which my husband (a little impatient at such a mistaken view of the 
present collection) remarked, in a rather irritable tone :—‘ Milton, sir, 
was not an actor!’ Adding, with some force of emphasis—‘ And 
I never admit any person into this room who has not been an actor, or 
acted as least once!’ At this intelligence the blood mounted to the 
very roots of the old gentleman’s powdered pate; and, drawing up his 
shrivelled person with formal dignity and evident offence, he observed :— 
‘Then, sir, I must consider myself an intruder!’ And, bowing 
stifly—more, as it seemed, in compliance with his own inveterate 
good breeding than any real courtesy to the person before him—the 
matter-of-fact old gentleman, whose (now) only pleasure was to be 
displeased, backed himself out of the room, and, in spite of his 
astonished host’s endeavour to explain his meaning—and following 
him to the gate for the purpose—persisted in getting into his 
attendant carriage; when, with another starched bow from the 
window, he disappeared, leaving my husband, like the portrait of 
Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, doubtful whether to laugh or 
to cry, be grave or gay, lively or severe, at such a piece of provoking 
stolidity.” 

As years passed by and pecuniary pressure increased, the player 
grew less enthusiastic, and, no doubt, as nearly every hobby rider 
does, said, often, ‘‘ I wish I had all the money back that this thing has 
cost me.” It was then that the folk who had come out to see the 
pictures, and lunch and dine at his cost, suggested to him a notable 
plan. These art admirers argued that their own enthusiasm and that 
of the casual visitor was clear warrant that the general public, if 
appealed to, ‘‘ would come in their thousands.” In this fashion he 
was certain to recoup himself for all his outlay. This notion pleased 
him, for it would be a recognition of his good taste and bring a 
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substantial honorarium. Accordingly, in 1833, the poor, beguiled 
player was induced to take a large room in “the Queen’s Bazaar” in 
Oxford Street—I presume what is now the Soho Bazaar—and removed 
thither all his pictures. The younger Charles drew up a Catalogue 
raisonné, a clever piece of work with many light biographical notes 
and illustrations, and the show was duly opened. 

It proved an utter disappointment. Few came, and no curiosity 
was excited. As the poor, faithful Mrs. Mathews, who kept up her 
husband’s spirits and hopes under all trials, notes sarcastically, so 
long as the collection was exclusive and there was a difficulty in 
getting admission, everyone was eager to come ; but once it was open 
to all, and for payment—there was the rub—the thing was altogether 
changed. It should be said, too, that it was not suited for a public 
exhibition. The pictures were not showy enough—too antiquarian in 
their character—though as a private collection it had a different 
interest. 

Certain literary friends, however, did their best to make a stir. 
Some excellent criticisms—“ puffs ’? even—were written on it. One in 
particular, by one of the first, most unique{of English writers, has 
become inseparable from the collection itself—nay, is the collection 
itself put into words—words more vividly coloured than the colours 
themselves. This was the faithful Elia’s tribute, which will send the 
Mathews Gallery down to posterity. 

Another writer—was it Hazlitt—thus expatiates in his own 
special style on the pictures. 

‘Asa collection of pictures it is not, generally speaking, of the first 
—of the very first class; but, as an illustration of Britain’s histrionic 
history during, perhaps, one of the brightest periods that ever beamed 
upon the land, it is unexampled, is unique, unexampled, and incapable 
of being excelled. The pictures, as works of art, painted by 
various artists, and at different times, must of necessity be unequal ; 
they are so. But, then, it is not as works of art that we go to gloat 
over them: it is to revive the recollections, mayhap of experience, 
mayhap of reading, and to live in the excellencies of the past, unheed- 
ing and uncaring for the present. It is right to observe, however, 
that there are among them also several pictures of first-rate merit. 
We would especially particularize Peg Woffington, lying on a couch, 
** dallying and dangerous,” as the delightful Elia has described her; 
George Frederick Cooke; Eleanor Gwynne, the ‘ Mistress Nelly ” of the 
mob in the dissolute days of Charles; Mrs. Abington, as Lady Bab 
Lardoon, in the Maid of Oaks; Spranger Barry; David Garrick,— 
“Little Davy,” as Dr. Johnson was wont familiarly, more than 
welcomely, to style him; Mrs. Bracegirdle; Mrs. Oldfield; Mrs. 
Catherine Clive; Mrs. Robinson—poor Mrs. Robinson! Miss O’Neill, 
the chaste, the virtuous; Joseph Munden, “ the droll”; Michael Kelly 
—here be his ‘‘ Reminiscences” indeed; and, finally, for the present, 
Charles Mathews, the founder of the feast, ‘‘ mine host of Highgate,” 
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with this admirable addendum to the brief notice of his name inthe 
catalogue, 


“On their own merits modest men are dumb.” 


“The portraits by Zoffany are certainly the best, though there are 
many by the veteran De Wilde full of character and identity. It is 
curious to contrast the peculiarities of the olden actors with the general 
common-place air of contemporary players. There is nothing so sleek, 
so unctuous as Suett ;—Harley, for instance, has a 5 per cent. £20,000 
look—he might pass for a successful linendraper. He has no touch 
of the picturesque vagabondism of Weston, and the immortal Dicky. 
Farren, too, who keeps a green carriage and footman, wants the oily 
coziness of rare old Quick. Then, there is Macready; put him beside 
George Cooke and, compared to the consumer of brandy, he has the 
staid, severe air of a rich dissenting preacher. Dowton maintains 
something of the olden time; he looks and speaks as though he had 
acted with the Jordans and the Lewises. 

“‘This collection presents a good history of the stage, told alike by 
beautiful and curious faces. We read the history of the players, of the 
peopie who chatted with Dryden, and who took directions from Gold- 
smith (it may be in his immortal, peach-coloured coat) ; of the faireyes 
that captivated kings; of the white brows that gave a lustre to a 
coronet. There is beauty of every kind, from the quick, kind-hearted 
eyes of Nell Gwynne to the soft, languishing gaze of Miss Foote.” 

After some weeks’ exhibition, the show had to be closed with a 
heavy loss, and the dishearteaed Charles took his pictures home again. 

The Garrick Club, where these interesting portraits are now 
housed, is one of the oldest in London, was founded in the year 1831, 
and was at first constituted in a very modest style, being held originally 
at No. 35 King Street, the next street to the present Garrick Street. 
This was an old house, not many doors from Evans’ or Paddy Green’s, 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Cave of Harmony.” This was a sort of survival of the 
genuine old type of Club, where persons met together for a pleasant 
evening’s joviality and pleasanter talk, flavoured with a cheerful glass. 
They sat in the parlours of an ordinary dwelling-house, where everyone 
was in contact with his neighbour and in evidence, as it were. The 
guests were not lost in the spacious rooms of a club-house. They were 
at their own fireside. In the modernclub, the house is all in all, and 
has subverted the original conception of the club as ‘a vehicle” for 
social reunion. When the Club was formed, there might just possibly 
have been surviving some who had known Garrick, who had died some 
fifty years before. The fine collection of portraits was presented to the 
Club in the year 1852, while it still occupied the old premises, the 
generous donor being Mr. John Rowland Durrant, probably a 
connection of a well-known antiquarian, Durrant Cooper. As _ the 
worthy Peter Cunningham says, the Club was ‘‘named after David 
Garrick, to denote the theatrical inclination’ of its members.” A lover 
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of the English drama and stage may spend an hour or two very 
profitably in viewing this large collection. 

In the old Club used to be seen the pleasant ‘‘ Thack ” in his easy 
chair, sarcastic and engaging in wit contests with his neighbours. The 
character of this kind of social intercourse has yet to be described. It 
has now completely gone out and is scarcely understood. The man 
with a witty and lively tongue had to encounter tongues as bitter as 
his own, and he had to hold his own or go down in the contest. Thus 
was Jerrold-a source of uneasiness to his less powerful neighbours, 

especially as his keen eye went roving round seeking a victim. It was 
thus the redoubtable John Forster is described as shrinking uneasily 
from Jerrold’s eye, for Jerrold had dubbed him The Beadle of the World. 

What became of all the Paddy Green pictures ? A good many, I 
believe, were bought by Mr. Hailes Lacy, of the Strand, who, while 
collecting a theatrical omnium gatherum, would not, of course, leave out 
pictures. How well I now see these heterogeneous faces huddled 
together on the walls of that place! There must have been two or 
three hundred there. And I see also Paddy himself promenading 
about, a rubicund, tight-throated, bewigged fellow, suggestive of 
** Joey B,” or the Regent himself. 

In the Hall of the Garrick is inscribed on the wall a very fitting 
and grateful inscription, recording the gift of the pictures and the name 
of the donor. This is as it should be, for Mr. Rowland Durrant 
behaved to his Club in a very generous way. _ First of all, he secured 
the pictures with a view of their being ultimately purchased by the 
Club ; he then transferred them to the Club on loan, and for years they 
continued to adorn the walls, and, finally, when it was found that the 
purchase was beyond its resources, he made it a present of the entire 
collection. Sucha gift was almost unprecedented. 

Of late years, particularly since the advent of the present energetic 
secretary, who came from the Athenzeum, much care has been bestowed 
upon the pictures. They have been “looked to” and re-arranged, and 
most of them protected by glass. But a good deal more in this 
direction might still be done. 

Though the shop windows are now full of photographs of actors 
and actresses (and of public performers few have faces in more favour), it 
cannot be said that such an array of inexpressive features is very 
interesting or suggestive of what is dramatic. Hence we see the 
immeasurable superiority of the Theatrical portrait, with its gay 
illumination, life, and movement, caught on the instant, or treasured 
up in the memory by the artist. A special incident of the theatrical 
portrait is that, to be at all successful, no player should sit, as it is 
called, for it This is almost enough to secure failure. To give an 
instance. In the vestibule of the Criterion Theatre has long hung a 
full length of Charles Wyndham in his character of David Garrick, 
the work of soeminent an artist as Mr. Pettie. This is a fine piece, 
and a good “gallery picture.” But it is no more than a portrait of 
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Wyndham himself, in Garrick’s costume, with his features composed 
to an earnest, even tragic or sorrowful, expression, such as the artist 
desired him to call up. Now Clint, Zoffany, and Harlowe all drew their 
portraits from the scene. They had witnessed many times over the 
buoyant humours of a situation, the extravagantly comic glances of 
the players, and knew these by heart. Just, in fact, as we ourselves 
take away from the theatre perfect images of the faces, and gestures, 
and situations which rise before us now and again to renew our 
enjoyment—of course supposing we have come in fora piece capable of 
leaving an impression. No studied effort on the part of the player will 
assist the painter—he may grimace and strive to call up what he felt, 
but the result will be stiff and artificial: the spontaneousness of the 
moment will be lacking. That Garrick play is a very pleasing one, 
and has always affected audiences from its mixed humours: the gaiety 
of its comedy carrying off the rather sad episode which overlies it. 
The general comedy lends a sort of en passant air to the love affair 
as though it were a passing thing of youth to be cured and forgotten in 
a short time. The painter who had seen it would supply this light 
touch and tone; but here the admirable Charles is made to look 
solemnly lugubrious, as though he were breaking the news of his own 
approaching dissolution. 

Such indeed is the principle of all portrait painting—the subject 
‘sits ” indeed for his physical attributes, outline, colour, dress, &c.; 
but the expression—the man as it were—is only to be sought and 
obtained by a sort of process of abstraction; that is, the artist, in his 
various talks, will gradually collect from repetition what is a favourite, 
or common, expression of the sitter—when he is unaffected, un- 
conscious, and unrestrained. This expression is quite different from 
the called-up pose.” 

A good illustration of this was presented in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of this year where Mr. Sargent has one of his powerful 
portraits, in which he set forth with a startling life and vigour the 
wife of a well-known City functionary. It was a perfect embodiment 
of all that made up social life on its weakest side. It was difficult not 
to smile at the revelation. One might fancy that the artist had 
resolved to indemnify himself for the homeliness of the subject and 
for the handsome honorarium he received, by setting forth his subject 
literally and exactly, according to the sitter’s own wishes. And yet, 
as we know, there is the higher side and the higher view, which must 
be found in all successful people. To rise in City life requires gifts of 
many kinds, intelligent acuteness, sagacity, and good humourand good 
nature—these are all latent, and revealed as operations are carried on. 
Watching for these, and developing them by “starting” topics of 


* Thus, in the disastrous life of poor Haydon, we find him following this method 
with eminent men who were sitting to him, Wellington, Peel, O’Connell, and others. 
His own vehemence and animation stirred up corresponding emotions in the sitter. 
Unhappily, his technical skill was not sufficient to secure what passed before him. 
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interest, the artist could supply quitea different, an intellectual, moral 
view of character. 

The effect of finding oneself in this brilliant chamber is truly 
unique and extraordinary of its kind. As we look round, it seems to 
be peopled on all sides with living figures, all pretty much on the 
same scale, brilliantly arranged, and all in animated attitudes. There 
is dramatic movement everywhere, something “ going on” in all 
directions.- This effect is not found in the ordinary gallery. 

One of the most interesting and pleasing pictures of the collection 
is at the top of the stairs, next the Library, that of ‘‘ Master Betty— 
The Young Roscius,” as he was called. It is an animated picture, 
full of grace and spirit, and it is easy to see that the painter, Opie, did 
his work under the full inspiration of the ‘‘ Betty Mania.” ‘ This” 
says a critic, ‘‘is one of the very few pictures by Opie in which he 
has shown himself capable of being as gentle, graceful, and bland, as 
he was usually forcible and spirited. The character is young Norval, 
the picture is the size of life, and the lovely boy is represented advancing 
down towards the spectator as he did in the days of his glory, and 
pronouncing in a voice never to be forgotten ‘My name is Norval.’” 
This is a just and accurate criticism. The portrait, too, proves clearly 
that there was much more /egitimate attraction than is commonly sup- 
posed in the powers of this prodigy, and that he must have had a winning 
charm and natural inspiration. ‘I must insist” goes on the critic, 
“that the young Roscius died on the very day when Mister Betty was 
born. Here, however, by the art magic of Opie’s pencil, he does still 
live. Let me add, before quitting this delightful picture of him, that 
the young Roscius was the only actor who ever knew exactly when to 
quit the stage.” ‘Mister Betty” was among us till not very many 
years ago, the respectable, rather prosaic, figure, known for his liberal 
donations to theatrical charities. The picture is placed in too great 
shadow and would gain by being transferred to the wall on the stairs. 

Nearly close by is another full length portrait of the same 
character, depicting Charles Kemble ‘‘ when he was, or looked (which 
is the same thing to us) scarcely older than his boyish rival. This 
is a very singular picture in itself, and there is, moreover, a singular 
story attached.” It seems that it was painted by a young artist of 
great promise, one Kearsley, who became mad and was shut up till old 
age within the walls of an asylum. In the highest place, in the 
drawing-room overtopping the rest, as is very fitting, is placed a 
capital portrait of the original Collector of the Collection, Charles 
Mathews the elder. This is by Lonsdale and judiciously painted. 
It gives us a good idea of the shrewd, humorous face, in the act 
of observation, and is in fact the face we would expect. There 
is good nature present also. A very clever and original design of 
Harlowe’s hangs in the Drawing-room close to the door, representing 
Mathews, seated in a chair and surveying himself as embodied 
in four other characters, who are displaying themselves before him. 
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By this means “‘a sort of quintuple portrait” is presented. In these 

characters the likeness is perfectly to be recognised. ‘‘ The characters 
introduced,” says Mathews himself, in the Catalogue, “‘are all taken 
from the life. The principal figure is an Idiot amusing himself with 
a fly; the next to him, a Drunken Ostler (introduced in Killing no 
Murder); the third, an extraordinary, fat man, whose manner and 
appearance suggested Mr. Wiggins in the Farce of that name; and 
the last, Fond Barney, a character well known on the Yorkshire Race- 
course in the year 1798. The intention of the artist is to present 
a portrait of Mr. Mathews as studying those characters for imitation, 
preserving at the same time his likeness, as varied in the imitation of 
each.” An extraordinary artistic feat altogether. George Harlowe, 
to whom so much is owing for the preserving to us actors’ faces and 
attitudes, was born in 1787, and lived till 1819. He was therefore 
cut off early, probably before his full powers were developed. Besides 
being a fine painter, he had a particular gift for seizing the refinements 
ofa face. His colouring too, was rich and transparent. Above all, 
he was directed by a love of the stage and of its performers, of whose 
doings and general positions he had a high, almost reverential feeling 
which he testified in some ambitious groups he painted, such as his 
Trial scene from Henry VIII, which contains portraits of the whole 
Kemble family, Harlowe seems “to the manner born,” in these 
theatrical scenes, where he groups a large number of figures together 
with such animation and variety. At the end of the Dining-room, 
close to the door, we have a fine, showy piece of his on a large scale, 
representing the last scene in the New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
There must be nearly a dozen figures here, the centre of which is 
Kean as Sir Giles Overreach, with a wild look of ferocity, 
drawing his sword to rush on his daughter whom the others crowd 
round to protect. There is a limpid, delicate tone in the colouring—a 
transparency and harmony of agreeable hues which we miss in 
the more modern paintings where the tints seem heavy and loaded. 
Kean’s is a graceful, even elegant figure, youthful, too, in face—perhaps 
too tall for our ideal of a short, little man which we always associate 
with the great player. The women are elegant, graceful figures, not 
without refinement. It is remarkable, too, that every character 
expresses something, and shows itself interested in the situation. It 
is an interesting task to identify each, which one.can do by aid of 
the useful, nay indispensable, Genest. 

Harlowe’s remarkable memory and power of catching a likeness 
were truly extraordinary. It is said that he undertook to paint the 
portrait of a gentleman, just dead, whom he had only once seen in the 
street, and succeeded perfectly! The figure of Mrs. Siddons in his 
great piece The Trial Scene is that of a large, majestic woman, 
but does not at all lose in dignity; it somehow suggests both the Royal 
ladies. Harlowe for a time had been in Sir J. Lawrence’s Studio, 
as his “silvery” style, and tender colours abundantly suggest. He 
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picked up a style just as he picked up a likeness. His friends had a 
nickname for him—Clarissa Harlowe—owing to his various weaknesses. 

Names such as Munden, Quick, Suett, Bannister, when sounded, 
seem to bring up floating ideas of comedy, farce, or pleasant humour. 
One likes to hear them. These faces, as seen here, are so marked and 
significant that to glance at them appears to be about the next best 
thing to seeing them on the stage. With their expressive faces before 
us, and knowing their characters from the plays, it is not so difficult to 
set those jaws in movement. Munden always suggests some of those 
large and red-faced, humorous French actors, whose every glance 
convulses. Quick, like his name, had a sharpened, questioning look ; 
his jaws were rather lantern-like, and there is a dry, ‘‘ quince-like” 
‘one about the face. One can see and feel the humours that are 
going on between the pleasant party. But then there was the stimu- 
lant present—the old comedy—the situation, which stirred the talent 
and feeling of the players. Now-a-days the true Comedy-power— 
that of conceiving really humorous situations seems to have departed. 

One of the finest stage portraits here, one that conveys the style 
and fashion of the actor in most supreme manner, is the picture of 
Woodward as Petruchio that hangs at the far end of the Dining-room. 
It is the work of Vandergucht, who must have been an extraordinarily 
clever artist. For dash, bravura, technique, and all the rest, nothing 
can surpass it. It shows us perfectly, too, how the part was 
conceived and played in those days. Here we have the broad, bold- 
faced, dashing player ; his hat cocked; his eye reckless ; jaunty, 
rollicking, with yet an air of power and high comedy. How 
splendidly painted, too, are the clothes, how rich and yet how suited 
to the man as if they were his own and worn every day! How fine, 
too, the foreshortening of the arm, how easy the attitude, and how 
rich the harmony of the party colours ! 

As we ascend the stairs, we raise our eyes to a great full length of 
the Tragedienne, Miss O’Neil, one of the most attractive, winning 
heroines of the stage. It is not exactly a great work of art. The 
face is rather expressionless and the red robe somewhat rudely 
painted, while the figure is without much significance. Joseph is the 
artist, and one might have thought that the fair creature would have 
inspired him more. The critic of ‘‘ The British Galleries,” however, 
much admired the picture. ‘‘ There is one part of the face,” he says, 
‘“‘which is extremely well-expressed. There is that depth of pathos 
and sensibility about the mouth which spoke at once to the heart 
without the aid of the voice. The attitude of the figure is extremely 
good. It is finely poised and is altogether without anything theatrical 
or affected. The colouring, too, is rich and deep in the shadows, and 
brilliant in the lights. The only fault is in the arrangement of the 
hair, which is too formal, too unideal, too English. It makes the 
picture remind us, not of Juliet or Belvidera, or even of O’Neil, but 
of Miss O'Neil.” On the other hand, if we may trust the author of 
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Pendennis, this placidity and lack of passion were essential 
qualities of the actress. For it is well known that Miss Costigan, 
“The Fotheringay,” and her father were drawn from the old O’Neil 
and his daughter. The author must have known them, and admirable 
portraits both are. Crummles, also, who required his whole family to 
be engaged with himself, had something of old Costigan. As is well 
known, she early withdrew from the stage, became Lady Becher, and 
lived to a ripe old age, dying in 1872. 

Perhaps the gem of the whole Garrick Club Collection is the 
brilliant, masterly “‘ piece” of Zoffany, depicting a well-known scene 
in The Clandestine Marriage. The grouping, the character, the 
richness of the colouring, the perfect firmness and security of 
treatment here displayed are extraordinary. There is great minuteness 
in the handling, yet the whole effect is of the broadest. Were this 
picture set up at Christie’s now, it would be saluted with ‘‘a round of 
applause,” and perhaps easily fetch a thousand or two. But fora 
little hardness of outline, there would be a suggestion of Gainsborough. 
The author of “ British Galleries Art” criticises it and declares it to 
be “truly exquisite merely as a work of art; but when regarded as 
including the portraits of two most accomplished artists in their way, 
it becomes doubly valuable. It represents King and Mrs. Baddeley 
in the characters of Lord Ogley and Fanny. It assigns the moment 
to that passage in the celebrated equivogue where the gentle-hearted 
and polished old nobleman exclaims, ‘‘O, thou amiable creature ! 
Command my heart, for it is vanquished.” (The old dilapidated beau 
fancied that he was quite irresistible with the sex, and that he had 
gained the fair Fanny.) ‘‘ Nothing can be more rich and at the same 
time more truly refined than the expression of King in this scene. It 
is evident that the rest of the picture is purposely kept in subservience 
to this part of it. Mrs. Baddeley’s being a mere incident portrait, 
and Baddeley, who is represented as Canton (his valet) being thrown 
into the background. This picture is in excellent preservation, which 
is rarely the case with Zoffany’s works, and it is painted in every part 
with great care and skill.’’* 

To this acute and cordial testimony it may be added that the 
dramatic situation is brought out admirably. Everything centres in 
the crabbed old beau who expresses but the one thought—his own 
attraction. We note the stiffness of his aged figure which he tries 
to force into a graceful, lanquishing attitude ; the seductive leer on his 
gnarled features—which becomes a sort of senile “grin.” ‘The 
painting of the embroidered coat, with its rich mixture of violet 
colour and wrought embroidery, must have delighted Millais, often 
found at this club, and was quite in his manner. The fair heroine 
is stately enough and placid. She seems to tolerate her antique 
admirer. The greenery of the scene harmonizes with the rest. To 
add to the piquancy of the whole, the lady was the wife of the 


*Brit. Gal. 261. 
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performer who played the valet, but from whom she had long been 
separated. 

There is a very dainty little sketch of this Baddeley, the old 
Garrickian actor, in pencil and tint by that charmingly graceful 
artist, Cosway. It is not more than two or three inches square, but 
is most expressive, depicting a quaint-looking old fellow, with spectacles 
on nose, and nose in the air. Baddeley is known for his green-room 
legacy, the interest of £100 allotted to providing cake and wine at 
Drury Lane on Twelfth Night. Poor Sir Augustus Harris—‘‘Augustus 
Druriolanus,” as the witty F.C.B. dubbed him, and never was 
scbriquet more expressive— very rashly expanded the notion in 
his own magnificent way into a grand yearly banquet to which half 
London town would insist on being invited. What a revel then used 
to be! He, at last, found the burden intolerable, and wisely gave it up. 

It is interesting to compare with this fine picture Clint’s treatment 
of another scene from the same play, and of another actor in the same 
part. This excellent piece is in the Card-room, close to the window, 
and is painted with much refinement. The old beau at his dining- 
table, and arrayed in his dressing-gown, is a portrait of Farren, the 
‘‘Old Farren”’ we used to hear of, whose fine, expressive features, 
well cut and intelligent, suggest another order of ideas to King’s 
crabbed presentment of the old Buck; here he is a man of more 
refinement and not so farcical. The face is strongly reminiscent of 
his clever son, the ‘‘ young Farren,” as he was long called—now “ old 
Farren ” in his turn, and now our one and only Sir Peter. Putting the 
two side by side, Clint, clever as he is, is ‘‘ nowhere.” Zoffany’s 
seems as one of the old Masters.’ 

I can recall this young-old Farren at a time when this very comedy 
was revived—one of “the palmy-day pieces,’ as Mr. Hollingshed 
used to call them—telling me that he had kept carefully this very 
flowered dressing-gown of the picture, and intended to wear it. 
Assuredly, if pictures can give evidence, we have only to consult this 
wonderful figure of Zoffany’s to see that King was as far superior to 
any of his successors as Zoffany was superior to Clint. The admirable 
mezzotint of Zoffany’s picture, by M’Ardle, almost reflects the colouring, 
at least the dappled shadows, of the original. It is a wonderful work 
in its way—full of movement, and ‘‘ capital company,” as is often said 
of a clever terrier. A fine, choice copy now fetches from ten to 
twenty guineas. 

Peter Cunningham was a good judge of pictures, and his 
knowledge of art and artists considerable. We may assume that he 
selected out in his London “Guide Book” what were the best pictures in 
the collection, or, at least, the most interesting. ‘‘ Observe,” he tells 
us, ‘‘Mat Lee (curious); Doggett; Quin; Foote; Henderson, by 
Gainsborough ; the elder Colman, by Sir Joshua; Munden, by Opie; 
J. P. Kemble, a drawing by Lawrence; Moody; Elliston, a drawing 
by Harlowe; Bannister, by Russell; Tom Sheridan; the head of 
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Garrick, by Zoffany; King, by Richard Wilson; Emery; the Elder 
Dibdin; Powell and his family, by Wilson; Nell Gwynne (namby- 
pamby, but thought genuine) ; Mrs. Oldfield, a half length, by Kneller ; 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, three-quarter size; Mrs. Pritchard, a half length; 
Mrs. Cibber; Peg Woffington; Mrs. Abington; Mrs. Siddons, by 
Harlowe; Mrs. Yates; Mrs. Billington; Miss O’Neill, by Joseph ; 
Nancy Dawson; Mrs. Siddons, a drawing by Lawrence; Mrs. 
Inchbald, by Harlowe; Miss Stephens; a head of Mrs. Robinson, by 
Sir Joshua.” 

Besides these portraits, he notes Joseph Harris as Cardinal 
Wolsey, the Strawberry Hill picture (Harris was one of Davenant’s 
players, and is commended by Downes for his excellence in this 
character); Colley Cibber as Lord Foppington, by Grisoni; The 
School for Scandal, the Screen scene as originally cast; Mrs. Pritchard 
as Lady Macbeth, by Zoffany; Mr. and Mrs. Barry in Hamlet; Rich 
as Harlequin in 1753; Garrick as Richard III., by the elder Morland ; 
King as Touchstone, by Zoffany; King and Mr. and Mrs. Baddeley, 
in The Clandestine Marriage, by Zoffany ; Moody and Parsons in The 
Commitice, by Vandergucht; Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, by Zoffany ; 
Love, Law, and Physic (Mathews, Liston, Blanchard, and Emery), 
by: Clint; Powell, Bensley, and Smith, by J. Mortimer; Griffin and 
Johnson in The Alchemist, by J. Van Bleeck ; Dowton in The Mayor 
of Garrett; and the busts by Mrs. Siddons of herself and her brother 
Charles. 

A most delightful painter, whose few works are full of geniality 
and animation, was George Clint, before mentioned, the son of a 
hairdresser. Being drawn to art, he began by house-painter’s work, 
painting the stonework of Westminster Abbey. He grew acquainted 
with actors and theatrical folk, and in time his house in Gower Street 
became the regular meeting-place of all the actors and actresses. He 
thus became thoroughly familiar with their expressive features, which 
have more “ wear and tear” than any others. He was also much at 
the theatres, and bore away with him images of their attitudes, 
gestures, and humour, all which fitted him for painting them effectively. 
Hence the pleasant freedom and spontaneousness of what we see here 
in the Dining-room. One would almost think that the artist who 
could so faithfully limn the expression of the scene and the appropriate 
bearing of the actors must himself have been no mean actor. 

Another theatrical limner was George Dance. The Dances were 
in truth an extraordinary family for talent. There was George the 
architect, who built the Mansion House; his son, who built Newgate ; 
George, an actor, also of the family; Nathaniel, a distinguished 
naval officer; and Charles, a prolific dramatist and collaborator with 
Planché and a familiar member of the Garrick Club, where he was 
long recollected. He wrote innumerable farces and burlesques, most of 
which enjoyed considerable success. Another of the family was 
Holland Dance, afterwards knighted. He was born in 1735, and lived 
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till the year 1811. He was said to have conceived a romantic, but 
unrequited, attachment for the fascinating Angelica Kauffman. It is 
not common to find a painter a Member of Parliament, as he was. 
His talents in this way were more than respectable, but he is best 
known by the engraving from his picture of Garrick in Richard III., 
depicted as starting from his coach when exclaiming, ‘‘ My horse! 
My horse!” according to the Cibberian version. A copy of this 
picture is here, done by Morland, the well-known George, it may be. 
The work is valuable as showing Garrick’s method. Horror and 
terror are well expressed, and the attitude is a striking one. 

This large, rugged, much gnarled face, hung up high near the 
door of the Drawing-room, is that of Macklin. Ill-temper dnd 
harshness are present here, and we can understand the jest—“ Sir, 
by the lines, I mean the cordage, of your face,” &c. That face must 
have been admirably suited to his own creation of Sir Pertinax, and 
there is a sort of likeness between it and that of our own Phelps, also 
celebrated in the character. It is the work of Opie, and is said to 
have been painted just before the actor’s death, which is unlikely, as 
he here does not look like a centenarian, which he all but was. 

One may take particular delight in the admirable portrait of 
Colley Cibber which hangs in the Dining-room, which, though painted 
with all sincerity, conveys in the face all the airy coxcombry of that 
delightful character. It might be his own Lord Foppington. It isa 
first-rate work. The superciliousness is delicately conveyed. As a 
critic puts it, ‘‘ It represents the hero of the Apology as if nothing had 
ever happened to him, or couid happen, to disturb his infinite ease and 
satisfaction. He is taking snuff, as usual, which was the only one 
among all his impertinences which he ought not have practised—for 
snuff is one of the means that we use for currying favour with 
ourselves, and what need had he to do that?” The workmanship of 
this characteristic portrait mnst give pleasure to all amateurs, as here 
is a finish and masterly handling that are very remarkable. This 
Grisoni was one of the many Italian artists who found their way to 
England and made their fortune. He was an Italian from Florence, 
and his pictures show the smooth grace of the Italian school. He 
was brought to England, and did much work as an important portrait 
painter, also in designing illustrations for books. He, however, grew 
disgusted at some neglect, and returned to his own country, where he 
died in 1769. 

One of the most interesting things associated with the collection 
is that we are constantly recognising the original drawing or painting 
of some familiar engraving—particularly in the case of John Kemble 
and his gifted sister. The Kembles are indeed strongly represented 
here, and we can recognise the various mutations of the speaking face 
of the great Sarah at different periods of her life. As she grew old, 
the strongly marked nose and chin developed almost on Hebrew lines. 
In the Dining-room is a fine, pretentious full length of her on a heroic 
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scale—the massive face uplifted in a moment of inspiration, the figure 
classic and powerful—though the effect of the whole is rather coarse. 
This is the work of Westall, and is arecent addition. In the Drawing- 
room, there is a finely-finished little cabinet picture of the actress in 
the sleep-walking scene, highly ghostly, and with the chin swathed 
after the fashion of a nun’s head-gear. The powerful face, joined with 
this sort of night-dress, must have been most impressive. It may be 
forgotten that in those days the stage was but imperfectly lit, so that 
these white robes stood out with much more effect. The picture has 
been reproduced in Terry’s collection, which is a good and effective 
specimen of the art of colour-printing. It is, indeed, perhaps the 
best presentment we have of the actors of the time in striking 
situations, and brings a high price at auction. Mrs. Siddons learnt 
modelling and sculpture—no doubt from her gifted friend, Mrs. Damer 
—and did a bust of herself which is in the hall. There is also a 
delicate drawing of her in the Library, over the chimney-piece, by that 
admirer of the whole family, Sir Thomas Lawrence, with a sort of 
handkerchief tied round her head. Sir Thomas was rather a gay 
“flirt,” and paid much attention to one of her sisters whom it was 
expected he would have espoused, but that sort of thing was not 
exactly in his way, and the young lady, it was thought, pined away 
in consequence. The family considered that she had been treated 
badly. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 


(To be continued.) 
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That set a thousand ships at rest, 
To siege the topless towers of Ilium.” 


My friend Jamesey Magan is ambitious; he is but twelve years of age, 
yet he confided to me the other day that he had an intense longing to 
be a ‘“‘ Mimber av Parlymint.” 

“‘ And what are your qualifications, Jamesey ?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, with a huge grin, ‘though I’m only tu years in 
London, I’m the best boot-black in the Gray’s Inn Road, so I’m quite 


fit to enter polished sassoiety ; I can play nap, and tur-rn an ace from 
the bottom av the pack wid annywan. I’ve tuk tin wickets for twenty 
runs, and made sivinty-foive not out, an’ the best Mimber av 
Parlymint could’nt do more.” . 

“Why, what do you know about members of Parliament, 
Jamesy ? Have you ever seen one ? 

“‘Seen one, is ut? Tubbe shure I have. An’ he give me tin 
shillings, tu.” 

“‘ Why, how was that?” For I scented a story. 

“‘T tould him a story I’d read at Murphy’s bookstall. He was in 
the ‘ Dun Cow,’ an’ they sint for me to shoine his boots. An’ whin 
I was done he said ’twas a pity 1 wasn’t grown up, an’ he’d ask the 
Marquis to make me prose lauryut, whativer that is. But I’m tellin 
the story to the lads to-noight, so we’ll sit on your step, an, if ye lave 
the winder open, ye can hear.” 

I agreed. Jamesey knows the contents of every book-stall for a 
mile round and he records them to his immediate circle of friends. 
But the story-teller and his audience are always on sufferance; they 
go in mortal dread of the police, and, even whilst the story is being 
told, scouts are kept on the look-out. Often as Jamesey’s audience 
have been drawn to the verge of suspense by some startling situation, 
the scouts shriek ‘‘ Here’s the polis!” and the boys scatter away as 
a flock of sparrows break away before a hawk. 

In due time I was at my window, lit a cigar, and leaned back 
luxuriously as Jamesey’s mellifluous voice began the following: 








HELEN OF TROY IOI 


Well, boys—in these ould times that I’m tellin’ yez av, things 
wor much different from what they’re now. The men wor niver 
happy and paceable unless the’ wor fightin’. The’ were always rowin’ : 
whin the’ couldn’t fight wid other people, each nation ’ud fight among 
themselves. The’d fight about annythin’ widout botherin’ to see 
whither it was right or wrong. Big battles had took place even about 
a woman, just as the fellers about here fought to see who'd take 
out Mary Welsh. Only the’ didn’t foight wid sticks, and stones, and 
fisses* as we do: the’ fought on horseback or on fut. Gunpowdher 
wasn’t invented in those days, an’ so ther’ was more fun in fightin’, an’ 
more pain too, ’kase a bullet ’ill put you quick out av yer misery, but 
ye’d linger a bit from a sword or a spear wound. 

‘Well, two big nations—the Greeks and the Trojans—wint to war 
wid wan another over a woman; an’ blood flowed like rain in a gutter 
ona wet day. An’ it all kem about this way: 

“The gods an’ the goddesses lived in Heaven in those days. 
How the Lord put up wid thim, I don’t know, for the gods wor 
always dhrinkin’, and the goddesses wor always callin’ wan another 
names. Wan day the’ wor argeyin about somethin’ or other, whin 
wan av thim named Juno sez, ‘I’m the best-lookin’ faymale in 
Heaven !’ ; 

** **Deed ye ar’, Juno,’ sez another wan named Minarva, ‘savin’ 
me.’ This wan was a professional fightin’ woman, an’ she usually 
carried about wid her a spear and helmet an’ shield jist like a man. 

*“** Yes!’ sez another wan be the name av Vanus, ‘ both av yez are 
the best-lukin women in Heaven—whin I’m not init. Am I not the 
Queen av Love an’ Beauty, just as you, Juno, ar’ the goddess av 
Power, an’ you, Minarva, ar’ the goddess av Wisdom? How then can 
ayther av ye be the best-lukin? Who she is is known to every wan 
but the pair av yez!’ 

** And she walked about, as vain as a peacock wid a new suit av 
feathers. Whither it was through the hot weather, or jist to show off 
her gud luks, Vanus niver put over much clothes on. She dhressed 
pretty much like the bally-dancers ye see at the Casino, or like the 
fine ladies ye see goin’ into the theatre. 

“ At first the’ wor going to folley their usual custom an’ fight it out. 

*« Jist as Juno was about to grab Vanus be the hair, Minarva sez, 
‘ What’s the use av fightin’ annyway? If wan av ye wins, it’ll only 
show that she’s the best fighter an’ not the best lukin’. Suppose we 
refer it to arbithration ! ’ 

‘«* Tubbe sure!’ says Juno. ‘ But who’s tubbe arbithrator?’ 

*« *Tt’s no use goin’ to the gods: they’re too dhrunk,’ sez Vanus. 

*«* Yes,’ sez Minarva, ‘an’ whether or no, they’d be prejoodiced.’ 
An’ she looked slily at Vanus. For it was a matter of common gossip 
wid the goddesses that Vanus was carrying on wid all the gods in 
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“* Let’s pick a man out!’ sez Minarva. 
‘“‘*«Tubbe sure,’ sez Juno. ‘ There’s a shepherd down there be the 


name av Paris, a fine young feller. Suppose we go to him!’ 
“*Very gud,’ sez the others. An’ all the while each was thinkin’, 


‘I’ll go to him on the quiet an’ promise him somethin’, an’ then he’ll 


give the prize to me.’ 

‘Juno went first av all. Paris was dhrivin’ the sheep along, an’ 
cursin’ the goats that wouldn’t keep up with the rest, but wor buttin’ 
at each other like mad. 

‘“** For shame!’ sez she. 

“**T beg yer pardon, ma’am,’ sez he, ‘ but these goats would make 
a priest swear. That black divil there is more throuble than the lot 
av thim.’ 

*** Ts yer name Paris ?’ 

*** So I’m told, though there’s no going be what ye hear in these 
times,’ he sez. ‘Can I do annythin’ for ye?’ 

“«* Well,’ sez Juno, ‘there’s me an’ two ladies have a dispute as 
to who's the best lukin’ av us three. An’ we want you to decide it by 
givin’ this golden apple to the winner.’ 

‘“‘*Anny wan that saw you, ma’am, need have no doubt about that.’ 
An’ he winked at her as if he’d got some dust in his eye an’ was 
thryin’ to get it out. 

“***Tis for blarneyin’ ye ar’!’ sez she; ‘I’m a married woman.’ 

***T admire yer husband’s judgment, ma’am,’ sez he. 

‘** None av yer nonsense,’ sez she, indignantly. ‘ My husband is 
Jupiter, king av the gods.’ 

“©*O Lord,’ sez Paris. ‘ He’ll kill me if he gets to know I’ve bin 
complimentin’ his wife.’ 

‘“** Niver mind,’ sez Juno, consolin’ly. ‘ You give the prize to me 
an’ you'll come tono harrum. An’ I’ll make you rich an’ powerful ; 
bedad, ’tis a king I’ll make av you.’ 

*** You’ve as good as got it, ma’am,’ cried Paris. He was so 
delighted at the idaya av gettin’ tubbe a king. For it was as good a 
job in those days as it is now. 

‘* * Gud-afthernoon,’ sez she, ‘ an’ rimimber! ’ 

‘‘ The next wan to come was Minarva. Paris, seein’ her comin’, 
sez, ‘Gud-day, Miss! It’s fine weather we’re havin’. 

“‘Yis, it is,’ sez she. ‘ But I didn’t come to speak to you about 
the weather. There’s two friends an’ meself have had an argeyment 
as to which av us is the best lukin’.’ 

“* Ts there now?’ sez he. ‘ You surprise me.’ 

“** We've agreed to submit it to you for your decision. If you 
give it to me, I'll make you wise beyond all other men. You shall be 
renowned an’ feared be everyone. I’m Minarva, the goddess av 
wisdom.’ 

*«* Oh,’ he sez—‘ if I thought——”’ 
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*** Don’t think,’ sez she. ‘It’s bad for your digestion. If I 
promise you annythin’ it’s as safe as if you had got it. Can I depend 
on your promise ?’ ° 

“* Yis,’ sez he. And so she wint away in a gud timper wid 
herself. 

“Last av all kem Vanus. The others had come in a hurry, but 
she’d done her hair up, an’ put a new dhress on, at least as much av 
a dhress as she was in the habit av wearin’. She kem along very 
aisily, for she didn’t want to spile her appearance. 

‘Paris was lukin’ down on the ground, thinkin’ av what Juno had 
promised him, an’ how grand it ’ud be for him tubbe a king wid 
plenty av pipes an’ bacca, an’ no need to get up early av a marnin’. 
Then, whin he did get up, he’d be over a lot av people instead av sheep 
an’ goats. Oh, it wasthriminjous! An’ vet it ’ud be betther tubbe 
wise an’ famous. To think av Ais name continually on the lips av 
men as a great an’ a wise man 

‘Jimmy Casey, if yer don’t stop pullin’ faces, divil another 
worrud will I tell!” 





This was a digression. Jimmy Casey must have apologised, or 
have been threatened by the others, for the orator proceeded : 


‘«* He luk’d up, an’ there was a beautiful woman in front av him. 
All kinds av flowers wor scattered about her as if the’ fell from her 
whin she walked. There wor fifty different expressions on her face, 
gud an’ wicked, an’ there was a glint av roguery in her blue eyes, that 
made him go hot an’ cold, an’ red and white, be turns. She luk’d at 
him for a mcment, an’ thin sez in a soft, aisy voice, ‘Fear not! I am 
Vanus. Do you know,’ she sez, saucily, ‘that there ar’ two acquain- 
tances av mine who think the’re beautifuller than me ?’ 

An’ she looked at him so roguishly that Paris felt timpted to take 
her in his arrums. But fear kep’ him back. He tr-ried to give her 
a compliment but the worruds stuck in his throat. At last he 
stuttered, ‘Who can but believe you are the goddess av beauty, 
Oh Queen ?’ 

‘“** Vis!’ she sez, in a self-satisfied tone. ‘Every wan knows it 
but them two.. So you'll give me the prize?’ 

“*T should be goin’ again me judgment if I didn’t,” sez he. 
‘But F 

‘** But what ? Have the’ been here ?’ 

‘* Then he, bein’ a man, an’ not bein’ able to kape a saycret, tould 
her that the others had been, an’ what the’d promised him. 

*** Pooh,’ sez she. ‘Is that all? I'll give you somethin’ betther 
than that. Sure you’ll get tired of bein’ rich an’ famous, an’ all that 
rubbish. But even if you don’t, what does it matther how rich an’ 
famous you may be, if yer home is could; an’ you’ve no wan to warrum 
yer slippers, or make tay for you, or mix yer whisky an’ water for you, 
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or do anny wan av those little, useful things which can be done for 
you only be the woman who loves you. I'll give you the best lukin 
woman in the worruld to be yer wife. She'll be the best lukin woman 
as I am the best lukin goddess.’ 

“Thin Paris tr-rimbled wid delight, an’ agreed to give her the 
prize. 

“The contest kem off the next day. The goddesses got up ina 
row, an’ Paris walked up an’ down in front av thim like the judge at a 
cattle show. 

“Juno smiled at him, Minarva nodded, but Vanus winked, as 
much as to say, ‘havn’t I done thim?’ 

*** Ar’ ye goin’ to kape us here all day ?’ asked Juno, afther a bit. 

“** Sure,’ sez Paris, scratchin’ his head, ‘whin I luk at the three 
av yez, I forget the time altogether. But I must give the apple 
to ia 


** But how was it that it wasn’t a cake.” 

There was a chorus of laughter at this, and Jamesey said, 
disgustedly, 

“Well, cake or apple, take it and see what yez can make out 
av it.” 

“* An’ what kem next, Jamesey ?” 

*“* Ye’d betther find that out for yerselves. Whin I was tellin’ ye 
it, yez wouldn’t let me.” 

“Or, do tell us, Jamesey ! ” 

After some coaxing, and on the understanding that he was not to 
be interrupted, Jamesey took up the thread of his story. 


“‘ The’ all stretched out their hands, but Paris dhropped it into the 
palm of Vanus. 

*«* What did I tell ye?’ she laughed. 

** But Juno an’ Minarva luk’d at Paris as if they’d like to ate him 
without salt. ‘ All right, sir,’ says the’, ‘ we'll sarve you out for this, 
some day!’ 

““ An’ the’ walked off in a huff, criticizin’ Vanus— how she hadn’t 
a rag av character to cover herself wid, an’ how her manner of 
dhressin’, or the want av it, was the talk of all Heaven. 

‘Juno was the more vexed of the two. She’d reckoned on 
havin’ the apple as an orniment for her mantil-piece. But Minarva 
sez to herself, ‘ What matthers it afther all? Even if that brazen 
madam was betther lukin’ than me, which she isn’t, am I not wiser 
an’ sthronger than her? An’ is not a wise woman betther than a 
pretty fool? The back av me hand, an’ the sole av me fut to her, I’ve 
the best av her every way !’ 

“‘ Paris was so taken up with his gud luk that was comin’, that he 
went to a fortune-teller to see if he could larn anny more. The’ didn’t 
tell fortunes as we do be cyards. The’ killed a sheep or a goat, an’ 
luk’d at its guts, an’ tould ye from that. 
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** Afther lukin’ a long time, the fortune-teller sez, ‘ What ar’ ye 
be thrade ?’ 

“* Well,’ sez Paris, ‘I’ve gota job as a shepherd at present. 
But if ye know av anythin’ that’s betther, I’ll be glad to hear av it.’ 

*** Do ye know who was yer father?’ 

*“* No, ’tis a wise child, the’ say, that knows that. I’m an 
adopted son.’ 

““* Well, sez the ould feller, ‘if ye go an’ luk for yer father, 
he’ll give ye a betther job. He’s the king av Tr-roy.” 

““* What?’ sez Paris. Be the Lord ye do astonish me!’ 

“** Vis,’ continued the ould magician, ‘it’s as thrue as I am 
sthandin here.’ 

“Paris didn’t wait to hear anny more. As soonas he got back, he 
called his neighbours together an’ tould them that he was goin’ away, 
an’ that he was goin’ to sell his sheep an’ cattle be auction, to get 
his travellin’ expenses. When the sale was over an’ he ordhered 
some drink for the buyers, he set out on his journey. 

“‘T forgot to tell yez that Paris had a wife already. Leastways 
she wasn’t marrid to him, but she was his wife in the same way that 
Mary Flinn is to ould Jimmy Buck. She’d bin away on a holiday, 
but after a few days, what with the gossipin’, for the women wor as 
fond av rattlin’ their tongues as they ar’ now, an’ what wid the 
atin’ an’ dhrinkin’ an’ dancin’, she got tired an’ thought she’d 
go back to her home. An’ as the’d no newspapers as we have, 
av coorse she knew nothin’ av what had tuk place whilst she’d 
bin away. But whin she got to the fut av the little hill, she 
began to feel miserable without knowin’ why. She hurried up, 
an’ whin she got to the door a sthrange sight met her eyes. All 
the pictures wor off the walls, paper an’ sthraw wor scatthered 
everywhere, an’ in the middle av the floor wor a lot av fellers 
playin’ cards. 

*** Mother av God!’ sez she, ‘ where’s me man ?’ 

*** Why, havn’t ye heard the news, Aynony ?’ 

*** No,’ sezshe. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘* Paris is a king’s son, an’ he’s gone away.’ 

‘“«¢ A king’s son an’ gone away! Oh, Queen av Heaven, what'll 
become av me?’ 

““*«Cheer up, Aynony,’ sez he, for that was her name. ‘He'll 
come back.’ 

*«¢Oh, no he won’t, he’ll marry to suit his rank. He’ll have no 
thruck wid the likes av me. Oh, wirrasthrue, wirrasthrue, why was I 
born ?’ 

** An’ she threw herself down on the floor, cryin’ to the gods to 
kill her or to send Paris back. Well, the’ had to get up, for the’ 
couldn’t play anny sort av a game wid a woman squallin’ in front av 
thim. An’ whin the’d got to the bottom av the hill, the’ could hear 
her still sobbin’ an’ lamentin’. 
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“Well, Paris marched along the road, whistlin’ an’ singin’ as if 
he’d niver bin sick or sorry in his life. And if he met a man on the 
road, the first question he’d ax him would be, ‘ What ar’ ye goin’ to 
have to dhrink?’ Afther he’d bin thrampin’ a day or two, he fell in 
with some fellers who'd bin out huntin’, an’ wor gettin’ back. 

““*Can ye tell me the nearest public?’ axed Paris. ‘I’m fearful 
dhry.’ 

*** Vis,’ sez wan av thim. ‘I could do with a dhrink meself. 
This way, me buck !’ 

“So the’ all stharted dhrinkin’ together. Paris laughed an’ 
joked an’ was so fair an’ aisy in his manner that the’ invited him to go 
along wic thim. The’ stopped at the palace av the king, who was 
named Manilaus. The’ all wint in, an’ sat at the table. Whilst the’ 
wor waitin’, the king an’ the queen kem in an’ sat at the head av the 
table. Paris gaped at her like a stuck pig; she was the beautifullest 
woman he’d ever set his eyes on—almost as beautiful as Vanus herself, 
only her gud luks didn’t fear him as Vanus’s did. 

*“*T see ye have a sthranger down ther’,’ sez the king. ‘ Send 
him up here!’ 

“So Paris walked up to the head av the table, an’ inthrojuced 
himself. An’ as he spoke in a nice, aisy manner, the king an’ the 
queen wor charmed wid him. 

‘** Sit down here, an’ pitch into the dinner, such as it is!’ 

“Well, afther dinner was over, the’ all got rollin’ dhrunk, 
except Paris. He helped to put thim to bed, an’ he looked so well 
an’ spoke so civil that the queen couldn’t help comparin’ him wid her 
husband, who lay on the sofa as drunk as a swaddy. 

“Queen Helen was so gud lukin’ that people kem from all parts 
to see her. An’ thin, whin the’d get back to their homes, the’ used to 
get their wives tearin’ mad wid jealousy be tellin’ thim how gud 
lukin’ she was. Paris was very gud lukin’, too. An’ some wan 
seein’ the queen an’ him together remarked what a fine-lukin’ pair 
the’ wor. 

‘“* Well, the longer Paris stayed the more popular he bekem. The 
king an’ him wor always together, huntin’ an’ drinkin’. Wan day 
Paris had a fit av tooth-ache. Manilaus kem to him as he lay in bed, 
an’ sez, ‘ Well, me son, do you feel anny betther ?’ 

*“* No! The divil is in this tooth, I think! ’ 

*** Will ye be able to come wid us ?’ 

***N-o,” groaned Paris, ‘I'll stop in bed for a bit.’ 

*“** Well, mind ye're all gay to-night. There’s a feast on.’ 

‘“‘Afther the king had gone, Paris kep tossin’ an’ turnin’ an’ 
swearin’, but his tooth-ache didn’t stop a bit. So he got up an’ 
limped downstairs. 

*“** Do ye feel anny better ?’ axed the queen. 

““*No,’ sez Paris, ‘I’m sorry to say I don’t.’ 

*** P’raps a dhrop av whiskey ’ud do ye gud.’ 
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** So she went out to get it. Comin’ in she stumbled, an’ would 
have fell if Paris hadn’t cot her in his arrums. 

“* Let me go!’ sez she. ‘ What ’ud the king say if he saw us ?’ 

“Ah, but he won’t do that, darlin’,’ sez Paris. An’ he kissed 
her. An’ as she didn’t object he wint on kissin’ her. At last she sez, 
‘Let me go!’ 

*** Listen, me darlin’,’ sez he, ‘ whilst I tell ye somethin’ !’ 

** Then he tould her what Vanus had promised him. She dhried 
her tears, her eyes brightened, an’ she sez, ‘Well—if it’s the will av 
the gods, we can’t help it!’ 

**¢ We'd betther get away before the king comes back,’ sez Paris. 

** When the king sthrode into the hall in the evenin’, he sez, 
‘ Bring me somethin’ to dhrink for the love av Heaven, an’ lay the 
table!’ The’ brought him some whiskey, an’ he sez, ‘ Where’s the 
queen?’ 

** No one had seen her the whole afthernoon. ‘Oh, she’ll come 
whin she hears the dinner gong. Beat the call for dinner!’ 

“Wan of the fellers took a spear an’ rattled it on a shield, an’ it 
rang through the hall makin’ enough row to waken the dead, but still 
the queen didn’t come. 

** * P’raps she’s ill,’ sez the king. ‘I'll go up an’ see.’ 

‘‘Whin he got to her room, he saw silks an’ satins, and dhresses 
av every kind scatthered about. Then it seemed to dawn on him. He 
rushed to Paris’s room, but av coorse he was gone. He run down- 
stairs three steps at a time, seized his sword off the chimney-piece, an’ 
run down to the beech, folleyed be a crowd av his men. A fisherman 
met him, cryin’, ‘ Justice, me lord king! Some wan has knocked holes 
in the boats.’ 

** An’ thin the king saw how it was: Paris an’ the queen had run 
away be sea, an’ had druv holes in the boats to prevent anny wan from 
folleyin’. 

‘‘ The women wor as plazed as if the’d got new dhresses, for the’ 
wor as jealous av her as cats. They wint about sayin’ to each other 
‘ she was toc vain tubbe gud,’ an’ the like. But Manilaus was as mad 
as Jimmy Flinn whin his wife ran away wid the milishaman. An’ 
the men wor mad too, ’kase the’ used to do a big thrade wid the 
excursionists that kem to see Helen, an’ now that ‘she’d gone there’d 
be an end to that. Manilaus was heart-bruk wid grief. He spent 
most av the time dhrinkin’ whiskey, an’ cursin’ Paris. 

‘An’ now, Juno an’ Minarva thought they saw a chance av sarvin’ 
Paris. The’ wint around among the people, tellin’ thim av the insult 
it was, an’ the loss av money it ’ud be. An’ then, if it was to be 
permitted for young men to run away wid peoples’ wives, an’ to get 
no other punishment, afther a bit it wouldn’t be safe to have a wife 
at all. An’ so the’ wint about speakin’ in this style till the people 
wor tearin’ mad wid rage agen Paris. The’ gathered a fleet av ships 
to folley Paris an’ kill him, an’ bring Helen back. He an’ Helen had 
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made for Tr-roy, the kingdom av Paris’s father. The news had got 
there before thim, an’ the whole city kem out to meet thim. The 
women agreed that Paris was a fine young feller, an’ the men said that 
Helen was a rare gud-lukin’ lass, an’ it showed he was a true Tr-rojan, 
be the kind av women he’d picked for himself; so every wan was 
satisfied. 

‘But whin the news kem that a fleet av ships wor sailin’ from 
Greece to take Helen back, the Tr-rojans laughed at the idaya av 
anny wan thinkin’ av attackin’ thim. For wan day the gods wor 
weary for divarshin. The’d dhrunk all the whisky, an’ the’ didn’t 
know waere to turn to amuse thimselves. 

“** Lets’ go down to the earth an’ build a city!’ sez wan av thim 
named Neptune. He was a fisherman be thrade. The’ wor so 
delighted wid the idaya that the’ set to worruk at wanst an’ built 
the walls av Tr-roy. All the gods wor there, ’ceptin Jupiter. Some 
of thim worruked whilst the others stole the materials. The’ 
worruked so quick that the city was soon built, an’ bekase av it’s divine 
origin, Tr-roy bekem the greatest city in the worruld. All the neigh- 
bourin’ nations wor subject to it, an’ whin the’ heard that the city was 
about tubbe attacked, the’ lifted their swords from the chimney-piece, 
made their wills, an’ stharted for Tr-roy. 

“The Greek fieet had a terrible passage, an’ most av the sojers 
wor saysick. There wor some very big men abvard. There was Akills 
the champion fighter, Ulysees the craftiest man livin’-—he’d steal the 
skin from a fox an’ the beast wouldn’t know it—Ajacks, Agem’non, 
Manilauses’ brother, an’ Manilaus himself, all av thim kings each at 
the head of his own arrumy, an’ goin’ miles out av their way for the 
sake av a woman. 

“*Lord!’ sez Ajacks to Ulysees, ‘I’m glad we’re at land! I’ve 
nearly threw me soul to the fishes.’ An’ the’ all looked as if the’d 
taken an overdose av whiskey. 

‘‘ The moment that the ships touched the shore, the men jumped 
out an’ made ready for the fun that was comin’. Some av thim 
brightened their armour wid polishin’ paste, others sharpened their 
swords on grindstones. The king held a council to see what was 
tubbe done. Ajacks proposed that the’ should attack the city, set fire 
to it, kill the men, an’ carry off the women. 

‘***Tis aisier said than done,’ sez Ulysees. ‘Suppose we send a 
herald to demand Helen back? If the’ refuse, he can look about him 
an’ see what kind av forces we’ve got to fight agen.’ 

“‘* That’s the thing,’ sez the lot av thim. 

“So the’ picked out a herald, an’ he tuk a white stick in his 
hand, to show that he wasn't a fightin’ man just then, an’ he sthrode 
to the city wall. After axin’ his business the’ let him in. But first 
the’ blindfolded him. Then the’ tuk him to the great hall where the 
Tr-rojan king held his council. Whin the’ tuk the bandage from his 
eyes, he blinked for a bit, thin he luk’d about him. 
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“There sat the Tr-rojan king on his throne, an’ as he waved his 
hand in welcome to the herald, there rang through the hall the clash 
av the spears av a thousand men. Two great lions lay at the fut av 
throne, an’ the’ opened their jaws as if the’ wor goin’ to swalley the 
whole buildin’. 

‘Sez the king, ‘come ye in peace, or in war? If in peace, I bid 
you welcome. Come you in war, and these shall give you welcome!’ 

‘An’ he waved his hand towards the sojers. But the herald 
wasn’t a bit frightened. He stepped forward, an’ every wan held their 
breath to hear his reply. An’ the silence grew that deep ye could hear 
the hearts av the people thumpin’ agen their ribs. 

‘** The herald lifted his hand, an’ cried - 


““Howly Moses! Here’s the Slop!” 
And at the flourish of a baton, and the sound of a policeman’s 
voice, the great story of Greek and Trojan strife, with its nineteenth 


century audience, faded away. 
Curis. HEALY. 


To an Artist’s Model 


Poor human bud, that, for a paltry fee, 
Wilt quit thy calyx of protecting white 
And bloom to alien orbs without affright. 
Why should Art prosper by thy jeopardy ? 
Were it not sweeter, holier, to be 

Such a rapt flower as steals upon the sight 
Of virginal eyes, so strange to that delight, 
Love hath ado to warm their purity ? 


Dream thou not of it ; since thou hast betrayed 
Thy firstling shames to lend a craftsman skill, 
No liberal heart shall wear thee for a charm 
And master all thy secrets, unafraid ; 

Some amorous clown may pluck thee, if he will, 
Nor ever guess that aught Hath done thee harm. 


GEORGE KNIGHT. 














Transatlantic Whimsicalities 


II. 


TuaT phonetic philosopher, Josh Billings, was certainly a typical 
American product. He may well be called the modern Democritus, 
for, like the celebrated philosopher of Abdera, he indulged in continual 
laughter at the follies of mankind for distracting themselves with care 
and anxiety in the short term of their lives. His whimsical way of 
writing is most mirth-provoking to read. Let us see what he has to 
say about “‘ laffing.”— 

** Anatomikally konsidered (he tells us), laffing is the sensation ov 
pheeling good all over, and showing it principally in onespot.... Yu 
kan’t keep back laffin by swallowing it enny more than yu kan the 
heekups. . . . Ifaman kan’t laff, there iz some mistake made in putting 
him together, and if he won’t laff, he wants az mutch keeping away 
from az a bear-trap when it iz sot... . 

When yu do laff, open your mouth wide enuff for the noize tew git 
out without squealing ; thro yure hed bak as tho yu was going tew be 
shaved ; hold on tew yure false hair with both hands; and then laff till 
yure soul gets thoroly rested.” 

Some of these ‘‘ Happy Thoughts” of Josh Billings’ are worthy 
of our genial Editor of Punch.— 

** Don’t dispize your poor relashuns. They may be taken suddenly 
ritch sum day, and then it will be awkward to explain things to them: 
undoubtedly so.”’ 

“Truth is zed to be stranger than fickshun: it is to most 
folks.” 

** About the hardest thing a fellow kan do iz to spark two gals at 
one time and preserve a good average: Try it.” 

*‘Next to a klear konschience, for solid comfort comes an easy 
boot: Try both.” 

We have much wisdom in these philosophic sparks : 

‘“‘ The higher up we git, the more we are watched ; the rooster on 
the top ov the church steeple iz ov more importance, although he is in 
tin, than two roosters in a barn-yard.” 











TRANSATLANTIC WHIMSICALITIES III 


“All fights, tew produce enny moral advantage, should end in 
viktory tew one side or the other. You will alwus see dorgs renew a 
drawn battle every time they meet.” 

A large volume could be filled with examples of the whimsical 
marriage announcements to be found in American newspapers. Here 
are a few worth repeating : 

“Married, at Washington, Ky., March 19, 1879, Mr. Samuel 
Winter to Miss Pamela January.—A cold match.” 

*“* Married, at Williamsburg, April 15, 1854, by Rev. Mr. Malone, 
at St. Peter’s Church, Mr. W. Moon to Miss Agnes Cooke. 


‘He is not mad, though lunar light 

His broth did overlook, 

For he has gained, to his delight, 
A wife that is a Cooke. 

‘ His goose is cooked,’ and other maids 
May envy her the boon, 

Whose tall ambition wished and got 
The bright Man in the Moon.” 


“ Married, at Haverhill, Mass., August 5, 1879, Cotton K. Simpson 
to Miss Sarah Marble. 


“ An old calculation of gain and loss 
Proves ‘a stone that is rolling will gather no moss.’ 
A happy expedient has lately been thought on, 
By which Marble may gather and cultivate Cotton.” 


“ Married, at Black Lake, L.I., on February 10, 1888, James 
Anderson to Miss Ann Bread. 


“While toasts the lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter ; 
I’il be contented with Ann Bread, 
And won’t have any but her.” 


‘“‘ Married, in New York, March, 1892, Mr. Thomas A. Secord to 
Miss Cordelia Kitcham. 


“ Kitcham, Cordelia, if you can. 
‘I have,’ says she—‘ Secord’s the man.’ ” 


An epitaph has been well defined as the last of man’s vanities. 
Probably Artemus Ward had that axiom in mind when he wrot:: 
‘“* My frens, de man who seeks a graveyard to post himself on de 
virtues of humanity will diskiver dat no pusson wid a sin or fault has 
eber been laid away to rest. Der are mo’ hipocrisy on de face of a 
dozen gravestuns dan in the characters of a thousand libbin’ men.” 

There are, to be sure, many curious and amusing epitaphs to be 
seen in every graveyard. In this respect, our Yankee friends can 
whip creation. In a churchyard at Burlington, Massachusetts, are 
these lines :— 
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Sacred to the memory of Anthony Drake, 
Who died for peace and quietness’ sake ; 

His wife was constantly scolding and scofting, 
So he sought repose in a twelve-dollar coffin. 


From this it will be seen that righteous indignation against 
scolding wives is not confined to our English shore. Here is another 


from Texas :— 
Here lies my poor wife, 
A sad slattern and shrew ; 
If I said I regretted her, 
I should lie, too, 


Another at Brooklyn runs thus :-— 


Here lies my wife in earthly mould, 

Who, when she lived, did nought but scold. 
Peace ! Wake her not, for now she’s still : 
She had, but now I have my wiil. 


The following poem appeared in the obituary columns of a 
Baltimore newspaper a few years ago, under the death notice of a 
husband and father, born in Ireland, aged fifty-four :— 


He heard the angels calling him 
From that celestial shore ; 
He flapped his wings and away he went 
To make one angel more. 
By his Son. 





A Washington newspaper, of the year 1875, contains an obituary 
in which occurs the following :—‘‘ Our dear son Isaac lost his life by 
falling from the roof of the Grand Hotel. Only those who know the 
height of that building can measure the depth of our grief.” 

An Arizona paper, during the recent Spanish-American war, 
contained the following satisfactory announcement :—‘‘ A number of 
deaths are unavoidably postponed.” 

The amenities exchanged between the editors of rival newspapers 
in the United States, but more particularly ‘‘out West,” is a well- 
known feature of transatlantic humour. A Western editor speaks 
of his rival as “mean enough to steal the swill from a blind 
hog!” The rival retorts by saying :—‘‘He knows he lies: I never 
stole his swill.”’ 

A sentimental editor says: ‘‘ It is comforting to know that an eye 
watches fondly for our coming and looks brighter when we come.” 
A local contemporary is grieved to learn that his “‘ brother of the quill 
has a wife with one eye.” 

The warm reception given by editors to would-be contributors and 
other intruders are to be found in almost every collection of anecdota. 

Artist : “(I understand, sir, that you want some painting done.” 


ee 
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Editor: ‘‘Yes. I wishasign painted at the foot of the stairs. It 
is for poets to read after I fire them out; and, as they generally alight 
on their heads, you had better paint it like this:” 





| 
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Visitors to the States meet everywhere individuals whose way of 
looking at things, or mode of expressing themselves, is calculated to 
strike the cisatlantic stranger as sui generis. Local newspapers largely 
exhibit the same traits, and journals like the Danbury News and the 
Detroit Free Press make quite a feature of that sort of thing. Here are 
two specimens of the newest thing in journalism, picked from a few 
papers last fall, and which may be described as the ‘“‘ cumulative news- 
paper joke ” :— 

Farmers’ daughters often marry rakes.—E xchange. 

Yes, and it harrows our souls to know that rakes sometimes turn 
out to be threshers.—Yonker’s Gazette. 

Yes, and it makes us scythe the mower when we think of the 
sickley offspring.—St. Louis Journal. 

Why, oh why, did she allow the rake to cultivator acquaintance ? 
| —Exchange. 

Here’s hoe-ping she may induce him to cut his wild oats, and thus 
reaper reward.—Buffalo Express. 

When the rake’s in clover, dairy fork-go the cradle ?—New York 
Herald. 

Quite on the principle of the ‘‘ modern symposium.” Here is the 
other :— 

Eyes have they, but they see not—potatoes. Ears have they, but 
they hear not—corn-stalks.—Detroit Free Press. 

Hands have they, but they toil not—tramps.—Camden Post. 

Heads have they, but they think not—cabbages.—Hudson Register. 

Lips have they, but they kiss not—tulips.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Teeth have they, but they chew not—bucksaws.—Buffalo 
Watchman. 

By this time there is no saying to what dimensions these cumula- 
tive small jokes may have grown. There is this to be said in 
extenuation of the flatness of some of them, that doubtless they were 
manufactured during the small hours of the night by tired-out sub- 


editors. 
R. M. SILLARD. 











English Poetry at Cambridge and Elsewhere 


The University of Cambridge has always been considered as par 
excellence the nursery of poets. 

This being so, the candid enquirer may be excused if he have the 
curiosity or the temerity to ask, and that in no spirit of captious 
criticism or cynical inquisitiveness, what poets Alma Mater Canta- 
brigiensis is now nursing, and what methods of nurture she adopts. 

That Cambridge has turned out a whole host of noteworthy poets, 
no one can deny; but whether she first turned them into poets, before 
letting them loose upon the world, or whether indeed she had any hand 
in shaping their poetical proclivities or exercised any appreciable 
influence in developing their literary bias, is quite a different matter 
altogether. 

That such a large preponderance of our leading poets have hailed 
from Cambridge is a fact as indisputable as it is extraordinary. 

It has frequently attracted the attention of scholars. 

Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, when Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, in a remarkable speech before the University 
Church Society, once alluded to the fact, and remarked that “at 
Cambridge thought as thought was supreme,” whilst at Oxford it was 
hardly so. 

Dr. Taylor, Master of St. John’s College, also alluded some years 
ago at the opening of the Perse School (when proposing the toast of 
literature, science, and art) to the large number of poetical alumni 
who had been educated within the walls of their University. 

The fact is indeed significant. 

Cambridge can claim (to pick out a few of her poet-sons) perhaps 
Chaucer, certainly Spenser, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and 
others of the Elizabethan dramatists; the lyric poets Herrick, 
Herbert, Crashaw, Cowley, and Waller; Milton (second only to 
Shakespeare as an English Classic), and Dryden; and in more 
modern times Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and Tennyson. 

Oxford, on the other hand, can only claim as her own amongst 
noteworthy poets, Southey, Shelley (who was expelled for heresy), the 
two Arnolds, the two Morrises, and Swinburne. 
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Perhaps we may be allowed to refer parenthetically to the chief 
non-University poets. Amongst these is the greatest of all, for, little 
as we know of Shakespeare’s life, it is pretty certain that no part of it 
was spent at a university. 

Gay (1688-1732) was a silk-mercer’s apprentice. 

Pope (1688-1744) left school at the early age of twelve. 

Cowper (1731-1800) was a scholar of Westminster, and afterwards 
clerk in a solicitor’s office. 

Keats (1795-1821) was the son of an ostler at a livery stable, and 
left school at fifteen to study surgery—was a student at Guy’s 
Hospital for a time. 

Crabbe (1754-1832) also studied surgery, but abandoned it for 
poetry at the age of twenty-five. 

Burns (1759-1796) followed the plough. 

Rogers (1763-1855) was a banker. 

Hood (1798-1845) commenced life as an office clerk. 

Browning (1812-1889) attended a private school till fourteen, and 
then pursued his studies at home under his father’s direction. 

Rossetti (1828-1882) was educated at King’s College School, 
London. 

Goldsmith (1728-1774) and Moore (1779-1852) studied at Dublin 
University ; Campbell (1777-1844) at Glasgow University ; Thomson 
(1700-1748) at Edinburgh University; and Akenside (1721-1770) at 
Leyden. 

It cannot be said however that the poets who have had the advan- 
tages of a university education have left on record any very affectionate 
reminiscences of their Alma Mater. Newman, it is true, spoke kindly 
enough of the university that gave its name to his ‘‘ movement,” 
and writing in after years of his departure from Oxford could say :— 


I took leave of my first college, Trinity, which was so dear to me, and which 
held on its foundation so many who had been kind to me, both when I was a boy 
and all through my Oxford life. There used to be much snap-dragon growing on the 
walls opposite my freshman’s rooms there, and I had for years taken it as the 
emblem of my own perpetual residence, even unto death, in my University. 


Matthew Arnold described Oxford as ‘‘ the home of lost causes 
and forsaken beliefs.” 

It is indeed a melancholy fact that few (if any) of our leading 
university poets have spoken in tender terms of their academia. 
This, however, is largely explained by the lax state of discipline that 
prevailed, especially during the latter half of last century, when both 
studies and morals were at a very low ebb. 

Milton found his surroundings very incompatible with his ideals. 
In his “Reason of Church Government,” published fourteen years 
after he left the University, he says :— 


Cambridge which as in the time of her better health, and mine own younger 
judgment, I never greatly admired, so now, much less. 
VOL VI 3 
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Yet for Cambridge, in its material aspect, there is evidence that he 


entertained an affectionate regard. 
Gray, in his Ode for the Installation of the Chancellor of the 


University of Cambridge in 1769, places Milton among the bards and 
sages who look down from “‘ realms of Empyrean day ”— 


Rapt in celestial transport they, 

Yet hither oft a glance from high 

They send of tender sympathy 

To bless the place where on their opening soul 
First the genuine ardour stole. 

’Twas Milton struck the deep-toned shell, 

Anc, as the choral warblings round him swell, 

Meek Newton’s self bends from his state sublime, 

And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme. 


Then follows the well-known invocation to the scenes of his under- 
graduate days :— 
Ye brown o’er-arching groves 
That contemplation loves, 
Where willowy Camus lingers with delight ! 
Oft at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn, 
Oft wooed the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
With Freedom by my side, and soft-eyed Melancholy. 


With this we naturally compare Milton’s own words in the IJ/ 
Penseroso :— 


But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 


and one or two lines in the Comus and Lycidas. These passages in 
some degree neutralise the passage in the ‘“‘ Reason of Church 


Government.” 
Wordsworth follows Milton after an interval of a century anda 


half, on almost parallel lines. 
In the Prelude, also written fourteen years after the poet had 


ended his University career, though in this case not published till 
after his death, Wordsworth thus records in scathing lines the contrast 
between what he hoped to find at Cambridge and what he actually 


found :— 
Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray ; 
Feuds, Factions, Flatteries, Enmity, and Guile, 
Murmuring submission, and bald government, 
(The Idol weak as the Idolator), 
And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 
And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him. 
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But he, too, like Milton, found compensation in the matetial 
aspects of the University, in contemplating, for instance, King’s 
College Chapel :— 


that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells, 
Lingering and wandering on, as loth to die ; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof, 
That they were born for immortality. 


And again :— 
They dreamed not of a transitory home 
Who thus could build. 


After the reference made above to Gray, it may seem strange that 
he should have joined his voice with those who have reviled their 
Alma Mater. 

But the beautiful lines put into the mouth of Milton (and we 
must remember it is an Installation Ode, where everything is seen 
couleur de yose) are in no sense a true index of Gray’s own feelings 
towards Cambridge. 

To him the University was ‘“‘a silly, dirty place,” “a pretty 
collection of desolate animals,’ and, in one of his letters, he insists 
that :— 

Isaiah had Cambridge equally with Babylon in view when he spoke of the wild 
beasts, and wild asses, of the Satyrs that dance, of an habitation of dragons, and a 
court for owls. 


9 66 


Nor is it any different with Oxford :— 


“To the University of Oxford,” says Gibbon in his Memoirs, “1 acknowledge no 
obligation, and she will as readily renounce me as a son as I am willing to disclaim 
her fora mother. I spent fourteen months at Magdalen College ; they proved the 
most idle and unprofitable of ray whole life.” 

“All I learnt,” says Southey, “was a little swimming and a little boating. I 
never remember to have dreamt of Oxford—a sure proof how little it entered into my 
normal being ; of school, on the contrary, I dream perpetually.” 


Locke says he found small satisfaction in his studies at Oxford, 
and Adam Smith, in his “‘ Wealth of Nations,” declares that its 
professors had for many years given up altogether even the pretence 
of teaching, and that its discipline was contrived, not for the benefit 
of the students, but for the ease of the master. 

Dryden chose a novel method of slandering his own University 
of Cambridge, by addressing complimentary verses to her rival, 
CL. I— 


Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own Mother University ; 

Thebes did his green, unknowing youth engage 
He chooses Athens in his riper age. 


Only recently, too, have we read the bitter lines that Lord 
Tennyson wrote on Cambridge in 1830, and which, at the request 
of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, are allowed to be published in the Poet’s 
Biography :— 
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Therefore your Halls, your ancient Colleges, 
Your portals statued with old Kings and Queens, 
Your gardens, myriad-volumed Libraries, 
Wax-lighted chapels, and rich carven screens, 
Your Doctors and your Proctors and your Deans 
Shall not avail you when the Day-Beam sports 
New risen o’er awakened Albion! No! 

Nor yet your solemn organ-pipes that blow 
Melodious thunders through your vacant courts 
At noon and eve, because your manner sorts 
Not with this age wherefroin ye stand apart, 
Because the lips of little children preach 

Against you—you that do profess to teach, 

And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart. 


However, to resume our argument, there is no doubt that 
Cambridge possesses a long line of poet-sons :— 


On Fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed. 


Yet if one was to try and trace any close connection between 
place and person, as between cause and effect, one might well 
acknowledge oneself puzzled. 

Let us put the question as a plain matter of fact—does Cambridge 
do anything nominal or real for the encouragement of poetry ? 

Beyond the award of two annual prizes—(the Chancellor’s gold 
medal for English verse open to undergraduates, and the Seatonian 


Prize for a sacred poem confined to Masters of Arts)—about which 
we shall have something more to say presently, it can hardly be said 
that Cambridge, as a University, does anything directly, or indirectly, 
to foster or cultivate an academical taste for English poetry. 

In the first place, there is no Professorship of Poetry as at 
Oxford; and to those who can estimate anything of the influence 
of such men as Professors Shairp, Palgrave, and Courthope, not 
only on the academical studies of the sister University, but also 
over the wider area of contemporaneous English literature, this of 
itself must seem a serious educational deficiency, and a matter for 
deep regret.* 

Neither is there any Lectureship or Readership in English poetry 
(university extension work is not to the point), unless, indeed, Sir 
Robert Rede’s lecturer in any year should happen to select for the 
subject of this annual lecture in the Senate House, as provided for 
by the Rede Endowments, some aspect or phase of literature; but 
by far the greater number of these lectures have been on purely 


*Some have not hesitated to say that even at Oxford the Professorship of 
poetry might be made more practically useful. Sir Francis Doyle, who speaks with 
the authority of one who has held the chair, says, “the holder of this Professorship 
ought to fill a more important post than he does in University life. He should have 
a much larger salary, do a great deal more work, and exercise jurisdiction over wider 
provinces of criticism and thought. In point of fact, as I have always thought, he 
should reside in Oxford, devote his whole time to his business, and be Professor not 
of poetry alone, but of literature in general.—_Reminiscences and Opinions, chapter xix. 
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scientific subjects by purely scientific men, as, for instance, 
“Eclipses of the Sun,” by Sir George Airey; ‘‘ Radiation,” by Prof. 
Tyndall; “The Dissipation of Energy,” by Lord Kelvin; and 
“‘ Thermo-Electricity,” by Prof. P. G. Tait. 

Nor again is there any literary society in Cambridge with even 
the smallest pretensions to be considered a University Society. The 
Cambridge Philosophical Society is restricted to the purpose of pro- 
moting scientific inquiry, and of facilitating the communication of 
facts connected with the advancement of philosophy and natural 
history ; while the Cambridge Philological Society is concerned with 
critical researches in the Indo-European group of languages, is a 
learned body, and does not number many members. 

The Browning Society, though started under the Presidency of 
Dr. Westcott, and flourishing for a time, soon died a natural death. 
Poetical societies on a smaller scale occasionally spring into being, 
though more in the nature of private cliques than anything else, but 
these rapidly become defunct. 

Literary subjects for debate are unpopular at the Union. 

The original verse that appears in the chief University magazine, 
the Cambridge Review, is, as a rule, remarkable only for its utter 
unremarkableness. 

The publication of a volume of poems by a Cambridge graduate, 
whatever its merits may be, creates but a languid interest; it is 
probably noticed in the Cambridge Review by a junior critic in a shallow 
and superficial manner, just as a Seatonian Prize Poem by a 
septuagenarian was once reviewed in a most unbecoming manner by a 
youth not out of his teens. 

If, as occasionally happens, some enterprising coterie starts a new 
University Magazine, in nine cases out of ten its poetical tastes would 
seem to lie in the direction of parody and burlesque, and its produc- 
tions are usually, and, it may be added, fortunately, of a very 
ephemeral character. 

Now all this may be thought very trivial—a matter of little 
significance one way or the other, a mere transitory phase of 
academical life, of little importance within the walls of the University, 
and outside it unworthy of notice altogether. 

But in reality the consequences of all this are far more wide- 
reaching, and strike much deeper than might be hastily imagined. 

For good or for evil the prevailing tone and tendency of a great 
University must tell heavily upon the greater world without. It used 
to be said of the Cambridge Theological School, as represented by 
Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, that, in textual criticism, what Cam- 
bridge thinks to-day England thinks to-morrow. 

Westcott himself has called Cambridge ‘‘ the Spiritual Soul of 
England.” 

How deplorable then if the light of poetry that once shone in her 
has become darkened, if the salt has lost its savour ! 
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There was never a larger reading public than is to be found at the 
present day—I will be bold enough to go further and say there was 
never a larger poetry-reading public than exists in these closing years 
of the nineteenth century—but does any considerable portion of this 
public look for poetical inspiration and refreshment to the University of 
Gray, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, the University that still blazons as 
its glorious motto, “‘ hinc lucem et pocula sacra” ? 

When Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the genial and venerable 
author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” and the sweet singer 
of ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus,” visited Cambridge a few years ago, 
and met with such a cordial reception, the good old man, in the 
fervour of his enthusiasm, asked his cicerone, ‘‘ What poets have you 
here now?” 

History does not record the answer—but if you were to ask any 
Cambridge Don, perhaps a life-long resident in the place, who might 
be supposed to know if anyone does, he would probably smile at the 
simplicity of your question but I doubt whether he could supply the 
desired information. 

When Lord Tennyson died, and the question of his successor 
became the topic of the hour, amidst the maze of wild speculation and 
astounding suggestions that crowded the columns of the daily press, 
did it occur to anyone as a natural or proper course to turn primarily 
to one of the ancient Universities, and especially Cambridge, the very 
“‘nutrix poetarum”’ in the past, to provide a worthy successor in the 
Laureateship ? 

Nothing of the sort ! 

What happened was simply a sickening spectasie of newspaper 
controversy and conflict. Every journal in the land had something to 
say on the matter—some favourite rhymester to advance, some persona 
ingrata to demolish ; the crudest criticisms and the craziest conjectures 
were freely put forward with an air of infallible authority ; crass ignor- 
ance and dense dogmatism ran riot; till it was small wonder that many 
people began to think and say that an office about which the daily 
journals held such confused and contradictory theories—notwo of which 
could even agree as to who deserved the title of poet at all—must be 
itself ripe for abolition. 

Nothing shows to what a depth of degradation the popular con- 
ception of poetry has sunk more than the absence of any conviction 
that the poet worthy of the name as truly needs a sound liberal educa- 
tion as he who would be a great historian, a great theologian, or a 
great scientist. 

The sacred idea contained in the words poet, seer, prophet, would 
seem to be lost. Anyone can be a poet nowadays, apparently, if he 
can manufacture verses and manipulate their reviews. A set of 
roystering ditties for canteen revellers, a series of ballads for recitation 
to a music-hall audience—these are the productions that take the 
popular ear, and too frequently the public press is misguided enough 
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to rank their authors as poets and to assert their claims to pre- 


eminence. 

The saying of our Latin grammar, “ poeta nascitur, non fit,’ 
requires perhaps some qualification; but it is quite certain that to fit 
in with the facts of to-day, it should be rendered, ‘‘a poet is not born, 


but boomed.” 
How petty and paltry are the notions of to-day compared with the 


poet’s conception of a poet :— 


The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 

Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


He saw through life and death, through good and ill, 
He saw through his own soul. 

The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 


Before him lay : with echoing feet he threaded 
The secretest walks of fame : 

The viewless arrows of his thought were headed 
And winged with flame, 


And bravely furnished all abroad to fling 
The wingéd shafts of truth, 

To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of Hope and Youth.” 


* * * 


Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden showed, 

And through the wreaths of floating dark upcurled 
Rare sun-rise flowed. 


And Freedom reared in that august sun-rise 
Her beautiful bold brow, 

When rites and forms before his burning eyes 
Melted like snow. 


And in her raiment’s hem was traced in flame 
Wisdom, a name to shake 
All evil dreams of power—a sacred name. 
* # 
No sword 


Of wrath her right arm whirled, 
But one poor poet’s scroll, and with Azs word 


She shook the world. 
Tennyson. 


Whether this be a fanciful and high-flown picture or not, we need 
not stop to argue, but it seems reasonable to suppose that some such 
high ideal would be most nearly attained to by a man trained in the 
generous and tolerant atmosphere of an ancient University, neither 
forced in the hot-bed of precocity, nor retarded by the chilling checks 
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of uncongenial surroundings—with some degree of scholarly leisure to 
think, to study, to compare, to be not in a hurry, to dream, if you will; 
where, in the midst of critics candid but not unkind, he can give the 
world his best work—becaused his most matured work, possibly a “ nine- 
years-pondered lay,” like that commended by the ancient poet ; where 
he can live “ not wholly in the busy world, nor quite beyond it,” and 
yet be, at the same time, in close touch with it, and in living, loving 
sympathy with it in all its phases of development and progress. 

It is to be feared, however, that the quiet thinker, the modest 
scholar, the true poet, are outstripped and out-shouted by the modern 
Cleons and their demagogue-devotees. 

There is, in fact, no recognised standard, no authoritative xavov, to 
regulate the public taste in poetry, so the public forms its own taste 
—and a very uncertain, unenviable, and unsatisfactory one it is. 

Now I submit that the Universities might do much to supply such 
a xavov, and so to form the public taste, and that, in so far as they fail 
in this, they are ‘weighed in the balances and found wanting.” Much 
might be effected by the prize-poems of Oxford and Cambridge, if the 
system of awarding these prizes was felt to be thoroughly sound, 
sensible, and trustworthy. 

If it was properly recognised throughout the literary world that 
both the ancient Universities offer annually prizes to their promising 
sons for original poetical effort; that the candidates for these prizes 
comprise the cream of scholarship drawn from all the public schools 
of the country; that the adjudicators of these prizes are possessed of 
the most unimpeachable qualifications for their work, being men of 
ripe, poetical acumen and keen, critical, discrimination; then one 
might suppose that here would be something to form a xavdv of public 
taste, a standard of poetical attainment, at any rate a criterion of 
academical accomplishment. 

The public, #.¢., the poetically-inclined public, might be expected 
to take an interest in these competitions; they would year by year 
scrutinise these specimens of poetical scholarship (for all the English 
prize-poems are published) ; they could compare the respective styles 
and merits of the two Universities; they would feel a confident 
assurance that unsuspected genius would in this way be brought to 
the front. 

The rising poet would thus have a natural and fitting, though 
unostentatious introduction to the public notice. The winner of the 
Newdigate, or the Seatonian, would bear in the popular estimate the 
hall-mark of University distinction : the fact would bea more effectual 
passport to editorial favour than personal influence or commercial 
jobbery. 

The worthy climber would be felt to have planted his foot on the 
first rung of the ladder of fame. There would be less of the pushing 
and booming of mediocre mcrit—there would be more of the recognition 


of true talent. 
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Now let us contrast such a desirable consummation with the actual 
facts of the case. At Cambridge, at any rate, such an ideal state of 
affairs is at present a long way fiom being realised. 

To do this we must first consider what prizes for poetry are 
awarded, and what system of adjudication leads to that award. 

Both at Cambridge and at Oxford, there are two prizes offered for 
original English poetry. 

(1) For Undergraduates. 

(a) At Cambridge, the Chancellor of the University gives annually 
a gold medal to be conferred upon a resident undergraduate who 
shall compose the best ode or poem in heroic verse, not to exceed two 
hundred lines. 

The successful candidate recites his poem in the Senate House on 
Commencement Day. 

The adjudicators are the Vice-Chancellor, the Provost of King’s, 
the Masters of Peterhouse, Clare, St. John’s, Trinity, and Christ’s ; 
the senior resident Fellow of Trinity, who has gained a medal; the 
Public Orator; the Greek Professor; and the Professor of Modern 
History. 

(b) At Oxford, there is Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize for English 
verse, confined to those members of the University who have not 
exceeded four years from their matriculation. The poem was 
originally restricted to fifty lines, and was to be in recommendation of 
the study of the ancient Greek and Roman remains of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. 

Since 1826, however, there has been no precise limitation, either 
of the length of the poems, or of the range of the subjects. The 
judges are the Public Orator, the Professor of Poetry, and three 
Members of Convocation appointed by the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Proctors. 

(2) For Graduates. 

(a) At Cambridge, there is the Seatonian Prize, given yearly to 
that Master of Arts who shall write the best English poem on a sacred 
subject. 

The Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Clare, and the Greek Professor 
determine the subject, and are the adjudicators of the prize. 

(b) At Oxford, a prize is awarded once in every three years for an 
English poem ona sacred subject, consisting of not less than sixty, 
nor more than three hundred lines. 

The prize is open to all members of the University who, at the 
time the subject is announced, have passed the examination for the 
B.A. degree. 

The judges, who also select the subject, are the Professor of 
Poetry, the Public Orator, and a third person chosen by them, who 
must be at least a Master of Arts, or a Bachelor of Civil Law, or of 
Medicine. 

Now as regards the above prizes and their award, we notice at 
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once that the Professor of Poetry at Oxford, by virtue of his office, 
plays a prominent part in the adjudication of both the Oxford 
prizes. 

No one,\I think, would question the propriety of this—it is a duty 
that forms a natural appendage of his office. Nor is the inclusion of 
the Public Orator in the list in each case open to any objection. Of 
the other adjudicators at Oxford, the remaining three for the Newdigate 
are appointed by the Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors, and are chosen 
with special reference to their fitness for this particular work; and the 
remaining one for the sacred poem, chosen by the Professor of English 
and the Public Orator, is selected solely on the strength of his 
qualifications for the task. 

It will thus be seen that at Oxford there is a real and systematic 
attempt made to secure competent judges in each case. 

Now we turn to Cambridge. 

The first thing that strikes one in regard to the Cambridge awards 
is the strange fact that while there are no fewer than eleven examiners 
(including six Heads of Colleges) for the Undergraduates’ Prize, where 
the competition is more limited in range, the competitors younger, and 
the compositions presumably more crude in character, yet the 
Seatonian Prize, open to Masters of Art of any standing, without 
restriction of age or locality, extending therefore over an unlimited 
area, and necessarily comprising men of all degrees of intellectual 
ability and poetical power, is left to the haphazard decision of three 
men. 

Whether the adjudicators for the Chancellor’s Medal are the best 
possible, is, of course, open to question—at any rate their very numbers 
are a safeguard—and there is some method at least in their selection. 
But it may be openly stated at once, and without any periphrasis 
whatever, that the system of awarding the Seatonian Prize at Cam- 
bridge could not possibly be worse; in fact, it is a disgrace to the 
University. 

Three is rather an awkward number in any case, even if all three 
were specially chosen on the ground of special qualifications for the 
work. 

But they are not. 

They are all ex-officio. 

That is why I call it a haphazard decision. 

The Professor of Greek, the Master of Clare, the Vice-Chancellor 
for the time being decide this prize. 

We may dismiss the Professor of Greek, for, in nine cases out of 
ten, he would be possessed of the necessary taste and discrimination to 
adjudicate (though we imagine there have been famous Greek scholars 
without any appreciation of English poetry)—but what about the other 
two? 


Let us remember what it is they are called upon to decide. 
The Seatonian Prize is the greatest poetical honour conferred by a 
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University that has a world-wide reputation for having produced the greatest 
number of distinguished poets. 

To decide upon the rival merits of poems on any given subject is 
an extremely difficult task under any circumstances—the difficulty is 
enhanced in this case by the fact that there is no limit imposed in 
regard to length, and no restriction laid down as to the choice of metre. 

What care we should expect, then, in the choice of judges to 
award this blue ribbon of Cambridge poetical scholarship ! 

And what care, forsooth! do we find ? 

There is not a shred or particle of evidence to show that in any 
year, two out of the three adjudicators know or care one jot or one tittle 
about English poetry, or any other poetry. 

It must be understood, of course, that I speak of these two 
examiners in the abstract, that I allude to the Master of Clare, and 
the Vice-Chancellor, as perfectly impersonal, impalpable beings, as 
indefinite personages who fill these offices at no definitely fixed time, 
not the particular gentlemen who may chance to occupy the position 
this year, next year, or any other year. 

(I might certainly draw attention to the fact that the late Vice- 
Chancellor was third wrangler and a purely mathematical man, and 
that the present Vice-Chancellor is a medical man, but this would not 
at all strengthen my position. I am dealing with principles, not men.) 

The Vice-Chancellor and the Master of Clare might, by a lucky 
coincidence, be the best possible men in the world to judge the merits 
of an English poem; they are just as likely to be the worst possible— 
and it is in this absolute uncertainty that the unsatisfactoriness of the 
whole matter lies, and which makes me feel perfectly justified in calling 
the award of the prize a haphazard decision-——a method of award that 
no right-thinking man could possibly approve, and which reflects no 
credit or «ides upon the University, but the very reverse. 

How would the Vice-Chancellor like to be called upon in virtue of 
his office to act as judge of short-horn cattle at Smithfield or poodle- 
dogs at the Crystal Palace ? 

Or how would the Master of Clare feel if one of the responsibilities 
of the mastership involved his appearing as referee in the Inter- 
University Football Match ? 

But this would not be a whit more absurd than to assume that the 
Master of Clare, gud Master of Clare, or the Vice-Chancellor, gud 
Vice-Chancellor, are endowed with the requisite critical faculties to 
appraise the niceties of poetical expression. 

We should observe that the Master of Clare owes his ints on 
the Board of Adjudicators to the simple fact that Mr. Seaton, the 
founder of the prize, who was himself a Fellow of Clare, stipulated by 
the terms of his will that it should be so. 

If it be said that the University cannot set at naught the con- 
ditions of a bequest without invalidating their claim to itsemoluments, 
I would reply : 
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(1) If a strict adherence to the letter of a bequest precludes the 
satisfactory carrying out of its spirit, or involves the University in any 
procedure of which it does not completely approve, it would be better 
to forfeit the legacy altogether than see one of their highest distinc- 
tions awarded by an imperfect and improper process. 

(2) The University authorities have before now effected changes in 
the administration of a bequest contrary to the express will and testa- 
ment of the Founder, ¢.g., the University Scholarship known as the 
Browne Scholarship, founded by Sir William Browne, M.D., President 
of the College of Physicians, of St. Peter’s College, was established on 
the express condition that the winner should be already a member of 
Peterhouse, or, failing this, should migrate thither immediately on his 
election. Consequently the first nine holders of the Scholarship were 
all Peterhouse men, but for several years now the restriction has been 
removed, and it has been placed on the same footing as the Craven, 
Waddington, or other University Scholarships. 

Moreover, I believe it is the case that, as things stand now, any of 
the electors, if conscious of his own incompetence, feels himself at 
liberty to nominate a deputy to act on his behalf, and if this is so, why 
should not the University cut the Gordian knot by appointing com- 
petent assessors to the present judges, who would then have no excuse 
for appointing deputies ? 

For any other prize of equal importance at Cambridge, the 
examiners are men of proved knowledge and skill in that particular 
subject—probably many of them have obtained the prize themselves 
in former years. 

For the Smith’s Prize, for instance, the highest mathematical 
honour in the University, ranking even higher than the Senior 
Wranglership, fancy an examiner who knew nothing of mathematics, 
or even one of whom it was not absolutely certain that he was a very 
eminent mathematician! Asa matter of fact, three of the adjudicators 
are the Lucasian, Plumian and Lowndean Professors, men of the very 
highest scientific attainments, who have usually been Smith’s Prize- 
men themselves. 

Now I will not venture to say whether it must be considered a 
curious coincidence or a significant fact, but I cannot recall a single 
instance during all the years that the Seatonian Prize has been an 
annual institution (Mr. Seaton died in 1741, and the Prize was first 
awarded in 1750), when any adjudicator of the Prize has ever previously 
won the Prize himself. Yet they have all been eligible candidates. 

We have already remarked what an extremely delicate and diffi- 
cult task it would be to determine a prize poem, when competitors are 
numerous, when the treatment of the subject varies, and the metres 
adopted are many. Our trio of adjudicators do not, however, appear 
to find it an arduous task. They never seem to be in any doubt or 

difficulty in the matter. They have no hesitation in deciding the 
merits of this or that poem. They are never perplexed. It is the 
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easiest thing in the world for them to pick out the prize poem out of a 
whole batch. They announce that the Seatonian Prize for the year 
18— has been won by So-and-so, of such or such a College, they give © 
out the subject for the following year, and that is all—there is an end 
of the matter. — 

They never declare two poems of equal merit, though any judge 
of poetry knows well how hard and almost impossible it must be 
sometimes to discriminate between two compositions; only on two 
occasions in all the one hundred and forty-six years have they 
condescended to award a second prize; they never honourably 
mention anyone; they give no information whatever; they flatly 
decline to give any candidate an idea of his own performance, even as 
a favour. 

Nobody knows anything of their procedure—do they vote, mark, 
or how do they come to a decision? At any rate, they are always 
“unanimous.” There have been some extraordinary awards in the 
past, and, if the whole truth was known, it is more than likely that 
there have been some sad miscarriages of justice. 

Such a slip-shod and highly unsatisfactory arrangement has, no 
doubt, deterred many from competing for the prize, or from continuing 
to compete, who are nevertheless poets of no mean power. 

It has brought Cambridge prize-poems into contempt. 

It has lowered the University in the eyes of literary men, both at 
home and abroad. It has doubtless had a good deal to do with the 
fact that, whereas at Oxford (where confidence is felt in the award) the 
writing of an English prize-poem has often proved the prelude to 
literary and other distinction, at Cambridge it has been far more rarely 
the case. To win the Newdigate seems to carry with it a prestige in 
the eyes of the world that is lacking to the Cambridge Prizeman. 

The Newdigate Prizemen have always had a tendency to 
distinguish themselves in after-life. We naturally think of sucha 
man as Matthew Arnold, or Edwin Arnold, but there are many others. 
Robert Stephen Hawker, the sweet singer of Moorwinstow, who 
anticipated Lord Tennyson by writing of the Holy Grail, won the 
Newdigate in 1827. 

Frederick Faber, the author of the favourite hymn, “ Hark, hark, 
my soul,” won it in 1836; John Addington Symonds in 1860; and 
Rennell Rodd in 1880. And we must not forget Phillip Stanhope 
Worsley, whose translation of the ‘‘ Odyssey” into Spenserian: verse 
is a masterpiece of skill. He won the prize in 1857. 

But the Newdigate leads to other high places. It led to high 
places in the Church for Bishop Heber of Calcutta, Bishop Claughton 
of Rochester, Dean Milman, Dean Stanley, and Dean Burgon. 

It leads to the high places of journalism, having been won by the 
present editors of the Times and the Daily Telegraph, by D.S.M. the 
art critic, and by Mr. Arthur Waugh. It has preluded literary 
distinction in the cases of John Ruskin, Professor Shairp, Professor 
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William John Courthope, John Huntley Skrine (Warden of Glen- 
almond), and W. H. Mallock—and political distinction in the cases of 
Lord Selborne (the authority on hymnody), and Mr. George Osborne 
Morgan (lately deceased), of whom it has been sarcastically said that he 
laboured hard for many years to get Dissenters buried as they ought to be. 

Of writers of prize-poems at Cambridge, we naturally remember 
that Tennyson won the Chancellor’s Medal in 1829 for a poem on 
‘“‘Timbuctoo.” A tradition still exists at Cambridge that in reality he 
never won the prize at all, but, whether that be so or not, the late 
Laureate never included ‘“‘ Timbuctoo” in the collected volume of his 
poems.* Other winners were Whewell, Lord Macaulay, Lord Lytton, 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Kinglake the historian, Dean Farrar, 
F. W. H. Myers, of the Psychical Society, and Sidney Colvin (the art 
critic) ; while amongst Seatonian Prizemen we may mention Bishop 
E. H. Bickersteth, of Exeter, and the late John Mason Neale (the 
hymn-writer), who won the prize no less than fen times. 

Lastly, I would ask, is it not high time that a reform was made 
at Cambridge in this matter of the Seatonian? A Royal Commission 
would not make many bones about it. The voice of women in the 
Council Chambers of the Senate would have soon made itself heard in 
matters of this kind. But Cambridge is terribly slow in reforming 
these anomalies. It was just the same with the anomalies of the 
Law Tripos. 

We cannot expect the adjudicators to make the first move. Their 
hands are tied, and they cannot help themselves. Some of them 
would probably be only too glad to be rid of an onus as unsought as it 
is unwelcome. 

But it would surely be easy for the University to take corporate 
action.} 

* It is a curious fact that “ Timbuctoo ” —a poem which probably not one fer cent. 
of Tennyson’s admirers has ever read—was noticed at the time in the Atheneum 
(probably either by John Sterling or Frederick Maurice, at that time its joint-editors), 
with the most marked favour and approval. The critique ran as follows : “ We have 
accustomed ourselves to think, perhaps without any very good reason, that poetry 
was likely to perish among us for a considerable period after the great generation of 
poets which is now passing away. The age seems determined to contradict us, and 
that in the most decided manner ; for it has put forth poetry by a young man, and 
that where we should least expect it—namely, in a prize poem. These productions 
have often been ingenious and elegant, but we have never before seen any of them 
which indicated really first-rate poetical genius, and which would have done honour 
to any man that ever wrote. Such we do not hesitate to affirm is the little work before 
us; we extract a few lines to justify our admiration” [here fifty lines, (62-112) are 
quoted.] This is certainly a most singular and satisfactory instance of literary insight 
and foresight in an Editor of that period. 


t It is only fair to state that since writing this article I have been informed by 
the Vice-Chancellor that the following recommendation has been drawn up by a 
select committee : “ We are of opinion that the three official examiners named in 
Mr. Seaton’s will should be retained, but that one additional examiner should be 
appointed each year by grace. Also that regulations for the award of the Prize, in 
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Let there be a permanent board with power to elect each year 
additional members to assist in the work of adjudicating, such 
members to be chosen only from those of known competence and 
ability for the work. 

This Board might consist of the Latin and Greek Professors, the 
Public Orator, the Regius Professor of Divinity (as the subject isa 
sacred one), and perhaps the Professor of Modern History. 

Of course, a Professorship of .English Poetry isa great desideratum 
at Cambridge. It would smooth many difficulties, confer great 
advantages on the University, and raise its poetical reputation from 
the position to which it has fallen to one more worthy of its ancient 
name and fame. 

It is, however, still in the dim and distant future. 

The funds of the University chest are at a low ebb, and could not 
bear the expense of establishing a new Chair; and benefactors are 
few and far between in these degenerate days. But here is a glorious 
chance for a monied man, not only to perpetuate his own name, but 
to confer a crowning honour upon Cambridge and perpetual benefits 
to the cause of literature. 

In the meanwhile, and pending this munificent offer, I would 
make a suggestion which I hope may not seem fanciful or absurd. 

Why should not the Poet Laureate be asked, as a compliment to 
his office, to act as honorary assessor to the adjudicators of the 
English poems ? 

The newspapers said there were no functions attached to the 
office—here is one to hand that would bring him into happy relation- 
ship with a University that produced so many of his predecessors. 

He would often be a Cambridge himself, which would be a 
further tie—indeed I look forward to a time with the dreams of an 
enthusiast, when the Professor of Poetry at Cambridge, and the Poet 
Laureate of England shall te one and the same man. 


accordance with the rules prescribed by Mr. Seaton, should be drawn ,up and 
submitted for the approval of the senate.” Whether this recommendation was 
adopted or not I do not know, but it is certainly a step in the right direction. The 
examiners, however, by their award of 1897, have still further complicated this vexed 
question. They have awarded the prize to a Doctor of Divinity, contrary (as it 
seems to me) both to the letter and spirit of the Seaton bequest. If a D.D. is an 
M.A., because the greater includes the less, why should not an M.A.,, by parity of 
reasoning, claim to rank as B.A. zf zt should suit his purpose ? and apart from this, it 
actually makes all Heads of Houses (Doctors) and Professors, from whom the 
adjudicators are drawn, themselves e/igtb/e candidates for the prize. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent the Master of Clare, or the V.C. (if so minded) from competing 
for the prize, and adjudicating on their own compositions or appointing a deputy to 
do so! Yamnot concerned to calculate the Jrodadility, or the reverse, of such a 
thing ever occurring—but, in the light of the recent award, it is quite possible, and I 
say things have come to a pretty pass when the possibility of such a contingency has 
to be reckoned as a factor in the case. 


J. Hupson. 
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Sir Walter Besant on the Rewards of Literature 


IN an age when almost all men of tolerable education credit them- 
selves with the possession of the requisite qualifications for authorship 
and journalism, it is not surprising to find an increasing number of 
literary craftsmen anxious to instruct novices in the arts of composition 
and style, and the commercial details of the relations of writers to 
publishers and editors. Inspired with a joyous optimism and a 
commendable zeal for the profession of letters, Sir Walter Besant has 
indited a practical treatise for “‘ the guidance of those young persons, 
of whom there are now many thousands, who are thinking of the 
Literary Life.” Setting forth his claims as a counsellor of callow and 
aspiring historians, essayists, dramatists, reviewers, novelists, and 
journalists, the genial author of The Pen and the Book prefaces his 
admirable advice with the remark that, inasmuch as “‘ the old bugbear, 
poverty, has vanished ” from the literary calling, “the Literary Life 
offers attractions which are almost irresistible.” 

Now, to “‘the thousands of young persons” who are crowding 
into the ranks of literature, such assurance is greatly encouraging. 
Here is an author of experience in several branches of authorship, and 
the leading spirit of an organization for the protection of writers 
against over-reaching and unscrupulous publishers, who emphatically 
asserts that Grub Street no longer exists, and that the ‘ many 
thousands ” of candidates for literary distinction can be made, “ at the 
outset, independent of the publishers” if they will but equip themselves 
with the knowledge which he is able to impart. Could any message 
prove more welcome to the aspirant who has heard harrowing tales of 
the woes that assail the author’s lot? The very key of the temple is 
put within his hand, and, by entering, he “‘ may command an income 
and a position quite equal to those of the average lawyer or doctor.” 
Why should the tyro hesitate ? 

It would be quite unjust to suppose that Sir Walter Besant is 
capable of deliberately misleading the multitude of ‘‘ young persons 
who are thinking of the Literary Life.” We believe that he would be 
the last man to do so. But the defect of his sunny nature is an 
inflexible optimism which blinds him to many plainly visible 
limitations and hindrances in the case of hundreds of authors. Like 
the late Mr. James Payn, Sir Walter is of the opinion that, when a 
young man is seized with the fever of writing, he can scarcely do 
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better than provide himself with pen, ink, and a ream of foolscap, and 
set to work forthwith. It is no matter of private history that Sir 
Walter Besant’s career as an author has been rosier than that of many 
another among his contemporary writers. We might even say that he 
has been exceptionally fortunate from the beginning. It is, therefore, 
natural that he should endeavour to persuade the young writer that 
“the bugbear, poverty,” need no longer deter anyone who recognizes 
his innate capability for literature. 

But, to the mind of the present writer, who is not without many 
years’ experience of the literary life, it seems needful to remark upon 
Sir Walter Besant’s cheery invitation to the ‘many thousands” who 
feel the ‘‘ irresistible attractions” of authorship and journalism. 
Undoubtedly, there are many writers who, by dint of rigorous industry 
and a peculiar knowledge of the literary mart, contrive to earn what is 
called a very respectable income. There are also some authors who 
‘enjoy as much social consideration as a Bishop,” and an equally 
good financial award. On the other hand, there is a struggling crowd 
of able men who do not earn by their pens more than the wages of an 
average mercantile clerk throughout the whole of their lives. Mr. 
George Gissing’s picture of ‘‘ New Grub Street” is, unfortunately, 
only too true to the experiences of a large number of competent and 
even brilliant authors. Is it not notorious that most of the writers 
who win a success of critical esteem, and the admiration of their fellow 
literary craftsmen, are to be found in New Grub Street during the 
greater part of their lives ? 

It is a literary commonplace that the men who do the best work 
are the longest in “ arriving” and the poorest paid for their labours 
in the long run. The relation of personal instances would be 
invidious; but most authors who associate with members of their 
profession, and hear everyday talk, can point to many cases of poverty, 
not among incompetents, but with men whose names are constantly 
before the public. Within a year or so, one of our best known editors 
and writers, and a lately deceased popular novelist, have proved by 
the public announcement of their impecuniosity that men of 
exceptional talent in literature do not always enjoy an adequate reward 
for their gifts. It would be only too easy to multiply such cases. 
The wonder is that they escape the notice of Sir Walter Besant. 

If clever novelists, who can turn their pens to journalism, 
frequently make no better a living than that of an artisan, what is the 
lot of the philosophic and the scientific writers who must needs spend 
months of research and study before they sit down to the labour of 
writing a lengthy and weighty volume which will only be read by the 
few? The incomes earned by several of our most distinguished 
philosophic authors, scholars, and historians, can only be estimated as 
paltry. In fact, it is well-nigh impossible for the serious writer to secure 
more than a wretched pittance for his toil. Halfa score of names 
could be cited to support this statement. 
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What of the awards that the community doles to certain of our 
more artistic novelists? It is well known that two or three novelists 
of the front rank have not achieved a respectable minimum of the 
commercial success of inartistic, slovenly, and unenlightened fiction- 
writers of the third and fourth ranks. We are told that novel-writing 
is one of the more lucrative branches of literature. Notwithstanding, 
there are several fore-front novelists enjoying a success of esteem, while 
they are threatened with the extreme of poverty. These are 
incontrovertible statements, and the facts are patent to anyone who 
hears the gossip of literary circles. 

Sir Walter Besant “undertakes to render the new writer 
independent of the publisher.” We hold no brief for publishers as 
against authors, but it is a fact that the majority of writers cannot be 
independent of the co-operation of the middleman-distributor. If 
authors choose to print, bind, and distribute their works at their own 
cost, the case is altered. But this presupposes that the author 
possesses the necessary capital, and this rarely happens. 

Doubtless, The Pen and the Book contains valuable suggestions. 
Still, the optimistic preamble is calculated to raise false hopes in the 
bosoms of the ‘‘ thousands of young persons who are thinking about 
the Literary Life.” It is well to counsel earnestness in the literary 
beginner; but this very zeal may prove his undoing. Earnest 
utterance does not appeal to the mass, and the astute writer soon 
learns the necessity for dissembling his convictions upon the broad 
and fundamental questions of life. Innovating ideas in art, ethics, 
and the relations of the sexes, can only be expressed by the author 
who has won a wide hearing by “ safe ” opinions. 

If a young man has set his heart upon literature as a profession, 
let him find a friend who will provide for his necessities during the ten 
years of his novitiate. For, unless uncommon fortune falls to him, he 
will assuredly require such assistance. Let him prepare himself for a 
period of repeated disappointments, slights, the contumelious pity of 
friends, the malaise of a sedentary life, and the sickness of hope long 
deferred. Let him be content, after many years of strenuous labour, 
with the earnings of the man whose mechanical routine of occupation 
involves but slight thought and little wear of the brain and nervous 
system. Let him delight in art for art's sake, and find his consolation 
in the reflection that he is doing the work that he loves. But let him 
not be duped by promise of an adequate competence in his prime 
and expectation of a provision for old age. Such reward may come; 
the chances are that it will not come. 

AN AUTHOR. 





The Women Who Would! 


A FEW REMARKS ON THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
WomMEN IN LONDON. 


IT is impossible to doubt that the ‘women who would’ reform 
society at large are on the increase. Whether we regard this fact 
with approval or alarm, it remains a fact, as the last month has 
convincingly proved. For there has not been standing room in many 
of the large public halls of London during the late Women’s 
Parliament, and eager crowds have listened with rapt attention to the 
stipendous amount of talk which has issued—more or less audibly— 
from the lips of the most eloquent, the most thoughtful, the most 
earnest, and the most opinionated women in the whole of the 
civilized world. Their object has been stated in the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the International Council of Women organized at 
Washington in 1888 (as set forth in the official handbook), thus: 
‘“We, the Women of all nations, believing that the best good of 
humanity will be advanced by greater unity of thought, sympathy, 
and purpose, and that an organized movement of women will conserve 
the highest good of the family and of the State, do hereby band 
ourselves in a confederation of workers to further the application of the 
Golden Rule to society, custom, and law:” and perhaps it would not 
be too much to say that in their zeal they have gone over more ground, 
suggested more improvements, and tackled more vital subjects during 
this week of Congress than the House of Commons has been able to 
compass in ten years! For there is no reformer so ardent as the 
feminine one, no enthusiast so zealous, no poet so prone to let 
imagination overleap that tiresome obstructionist, common sense. 
She is bound by no hard and fast rules of logic, when once the fever 
of righteous indignation and desire to mend matters fires her blood ; 
facts are to her mere bubbles to be wafted about at will, while as for 
looking at the off side of questions—why, she would be ashamed to 


waste her time so. 
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But notwithstanding all this, involving a certain lack of—dare I 
say it ?—solidity and balance, despite a noticeable deficiency of humour 
(which always seems to mark the woman-reformer) and some 
incoherence, there has been sound thinking and plain speaking at the 
recent Congress. And although a great deal of the outpouring we 
have heard must necessarily blow off without leaving much sediment 
of practical utility behind, we have to look upon the Women’s Council 
as a very serious development of modern civilization. It should not 
be entirely without wholesome effects, and, had it no other excuse, 
the light that has been thrown upon what is being done all over the 
world by, and for, women gives this meeting a distinct value. Many 
of the subjects dealt with were strictly within the province of the most 
feminine of women, and several of them were even subjects upon 
which women, and women only, are, or should be, qualified to speak 
authoritatively. In this category we notice such papers as the 
following :—The Pyschology of Childhood; Nursing; Needlework; 
Domestic Service; Treatment of Women in Prisons and Reformatories, 
and the Kindergarten. On all these matters, it must be conceded, 
every woman has a right to speak as often and as eloquently as she 
can. But of course they formed but a small part of the programme. 
The fat Handbook of the Congress discloses not only the purely 
sympathetic and motherly desires of the ‘woman as such’ but her 
soaring, unlimited ambitions and her most cherished propaganda. 
Under a thin veil of altruism is disguised that much-jeered and much- 
feared bogie, equality of the sexes, and few can fail to recognize the 
real aim of the gigantic organization. It is perfectly patent to the 
discerning, who note what lies beneath such subject headings as :— 
Parliamentary Franchise of Women; Responsibilities and Duties of Women 
in Public Life; Training and Qualifications of Women Doctors ; Women 
as Clerical Workers; Women in Agriculture and Horticulture; and, 
above all, The Social Necessity for an equal Moral Standard for Men and 
Women. 

One need go no further, but it is interesting to observe that on 
many points the House of Women is divided against itself. We saw 
this in the discussion on Woman’s Suffrage which was opposed by one 
lady in good set terms; and again on the topic of professional women 
and wives, which was hotly contested between Mrs. Fenwick Miller 
and Mrs. Bedford Fenwick; the former declaring that the lady doctor, 
novelist, or journalist may be quite successful in home life also ; the 
latter maintaining an entirely opposite view. The natural man could 
give a very decided casting vote on this matter, we imagine, but then, 
as most of these lady reformers would argue, the natural man is not 
far removed from the selfish dominating brute who enslaved the 
physically weaker sex far back in the dark ages! 

But let him take comfort, if this dithyrambic orgy of feminine talk 
has in any way scared him. There is still a great deal of the old Eve 
left in the ‘new woman.’ Amidst all her striving for reform, her 
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strenuous anxiety to make herself heard and to uphold her ‘ rights,’ 
there were not lacking in this, her last movement, signs to show she 
has not yet cast off the fetters that have hitherto bound her and, 
it may be added, made her so lovable. She is still more or less a 
slave to fashion and ready to fall under the influence of the old Adam. 
Who could doubt this, seeing her blush under the rebuke of one of 
the sterner sex when, at one of the meetings, her large hat obscured 
the view ; or when, as at a certain party given by a great lady, one 
saw her collectively worshipping the attractive personality of the 
popular Mr. A. J. Balfour? Whatever of humour or grace she might 
lack in her public orations, in the drawing-room and upon the lawn 
we found the ‘advanced woman’ as charming as her weaker sisters. 
And, by the way, there were many opportunities of studying her thus, 
for surely more open or splendid hospitality has never been shown 
than that extended by England to this ardent sisterhood. And who 
can say whether this may not have some effect in the closer knitting 
of international bonds? Ifso, the Congress will have justified itself 
still further. But to return to our point. If women be ‘at best a 
contradiction still,’ she seems to show at least a strong thread upon 
which her actions may be definitely strung. With rare exceptions, 
she is generally consistent in her desire to make man give her full 
credit for every charm she possesses. It is only when she is quite 
conscious of having none that the role of indifference is adopted. 
“What!” exclaimed a rising young journalist of decidedly up-to- 
date notions, in the smoking-room of the Writers’ Club, the other 
day: ‘‘ What! put on my best clothes to go and sit on the Terrace 
at Westminster, with a crowd of women and no men to speak of? 
Not I!” And a like treason was overheard at the recent Women 
Writers’ Dinner, where two attractive-looking, ‘advanced’ novelists 
were heard confiding to each other that they kept their best frocks 
for functions to which men were admitted ! 

These unadulterated facts need no colouring. They speak 
plainly the truth that, so far, at all events, woman has not developed 
beyond the stage when she desires to please man, and why should 
she so desire to please him unless she means to become his wife and 
the mother of his children? A mere survival of vanity and primitive 
instinct? Perhaps. But may we not rather consider that the normal 
material is unchanged; that we are but passing through a phase 
which may, and probably will, lead to higher ideals of womanly, and 
wifely, and motherly conduct than have ever obtained before, 
and that it is only the perverted impulses of womanhood—somewhat 
thrown out of gear by the intoxication of new freedoms and thwarted 
by present economic conditions militating against marriage—which 
are causing extravagances that alarm all our ancient prejudices. 

Be that as it may, there are certainly reforms ready to her hand and 
pies into which no one will grudge the putting ofa dainty feminine finger. 
If the ‘improving ’ woman can but succeed in obtaining a living wage 
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for those poor sisters who are driven to shame or death every day by 
the ‘sweating system,’ if she can only arouse a general and lasting 
sense of horror at the conditions under which thousands of our women 
and children labour in this so-called free and merry England, she will 
justify all her spoutings from platforms, and even maintain her right to 
vote upon all questions that involve the moral well-being of the State. 
And in any case, whether we look upon these Congress ladies as a 
‘shrieking sisterhood’ or a band of noble pioneers and reformers, 
they must, at least, be taken as seriously as they take themselves. 
For they ‘mean business,’ and are not to be ignored. No ridicule, 
nor abuse, nor all the king’s horses and men can ever make them 
revert to the old type, the ‘half vitalized neutral negatives’ of the 
past who, in their sweet and selfish femininity, accepted life as placidly 
as a cat laps cream, and cared no more what became of the weak and 
wretched than she cared about the fourth dimension. To-day, woman 
is a force to be reckoned with, not a ‘parasite and a chalice.’ She 
may, for the moment, fail to appreciate her natural powers and put 
unjustifiable faith in her artificial ones, but she is, as the vulgar have 
it, ‘all there,’ and the last month has given us an excellent oppor- 
tunity of estimating her strength, her weakness, and her manifold 


potentialities. 
HILARY NORTH. 


Individuality 


In early days the plastic mind of youth 

With ease is moulded by the parent hand : 
Obedience binds him with restraining band, 
And bids him take as heirloom, Tarnished Truth. 
But burrowing in the dim-lit mines of Thought, 
He one day finds a free, unfettered Self, 

Who thrusts aside past Thinkers’ gathered pelf, 
And digs for Truth, as tho’ alone he wrought. 
Unbound from borrowed tenets of dead sires ; 
Not sifting Truth in custom’s time-worn sieve. 
Pure gold from dross he parts with cleansing fires, 
Nor shuns one test Life’s alchemy can give ; 
Then in clear light, true man with wisdom shod, 
He holds his little handful up to God. 


ANNIE L. KNOWLEs. 








A Cosmopolitan Channel 


EsT-IL PERMIS DE RIRE? So, as the entertainingly observant 
representative of the Daily News correctly narrated, asked a little 
French girl of her governess, during a visit to Eton on the last Fourth 
of June. The object that provoked the young lady’s question was a 
very little boy in a very tall hat, with a very ample collar flowing over 
his waistcoat, and with some remnants of the gala finery, which tell 
of the long extinct Montem Carnival, still clinging to his person. 
The question was a very natural one in a little Parisienne’s lips, for 
well-brought up French children are nurtured in a religious respect 
for the model deportment of the English boys and girls whom they 
behold at the sea-baths on their own or on the opposite side of the 
Channel. Regardez, Adéle, comme ces Anglais mangent proprement 
is the remark with which the small sons and daughters of the Gaul 
are continually being bored by the adults who have them in charge, 
at the cosmopolitan table d’hétes, which, at this season of the year, are 
frequented as international schools of manners or language by the 
parents with their children of the two neighbouring peoples. 

Why Shakespeare should have chosen the most personally hand- 
some indeed and picturesquely impressive, but also the most 
persistently self-seeking and cynically contemptuous Englishman of 
his day, John of Gaunt, asa typical patriot, is not quite clear, and 
might seem to suggest that if the bard had not misread events he may 
in this instance have misinterpreted character. The Gaunt of 
Shakespeare had anticipated the Gladstone of history in recognizing 
the silver streak as his country’s most effectual bulwark against the 
foreign aggressor. Not the less true, however, would it seem that, i 
any single agency of nature has had a socially internationalizing effect 
upon the life and character of the two peoples, it is that same sea 
which separates Dover from Calais. Nowhere in the world can there 
be some half-dozen leagues of ocean to which is so inapplicable the 
Horatian epithet ‘‘ dissociabtlis.” 

Thirty years ago, when, to an extent absolutely inconceivable 
now, the supply of foreign intelligence, even to the great London 
newspapers, was precarious and unorganized, there existed if London 
at least one gentleman of great natural inventiveness and ingenuity, 
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who was long famous in Fleet Street as an oracle of European 
diplomacy, To his intimates, he made no secret whatever as to the 
sources of his most impressive cosmopolitan knowledge. He knew all 
European languages or dialects indifferently ill or well. Every 
newspaper published throughout our hemisphere was regularly read 
and annotated by him. He gauged the representive value of each 
print by observing the number and the quality of the foreigners at the 
strange restaurants he haunted who patronised it. The French, 
German, and Italian waiters of that time were very different from 
their polished successors who condescend. to-day to minister to one’s 
wants at the joint-stock palaces which now fringe the Thames. 
The Anglicised gargon of the earlier period was far more of a distinct 
character; he was generally, according to his own account, a political 
refugee who, if his reminiscences could be trusted, had in earlier days 
lived on intimate terms with Louis Blanc, then a personage in foreign 
London ; he did not, indeed, pretend to have been a member of the 
Army and Navy Club, or a guest of Lady Blessington and Count 
D’Orsay at the same time as the future Napoleon III. There were, 
however, few passages in the life of that potentate unknown to the 
knight of the, not always too snowy, napkin, who, if he might be 
trusted, knew something of the secret service which the Tuileries 
found it convenient to employ. The one thing historically certain is, 
that the old world journalist, usually of mixed Anglo-French 
extraction, who, in the pre-scientific period now referred to, was the 
trustworthy purveyor of generally usable copy, owed his universal and 
official information of life behind the diplomatic scenes of Europe less 
to responsible friends inside the various chanceries of the Continent 
than to the socio-political, socio-literary opportunities of which, in 
those days, Leicester Square might still be described as the centre. 
The newspaper writer who has passed away long ago without 
leaving any trace of descendant behind him suggests in this better- 
informed age certain points of resemblance between himself and, not 
any class of writers now extant, but the foreign visitors who at this 
moment abound equally on the English side upon the Sussex coast, on 
the French side, in pleasure haunts like Boulogne, Etretat, Tréport, 
Trouville, or Dieppe. This sea-coast, whether the soil be French or 
English, as no other force has yet been found to do reduces to a 
common denominator all varieties of national character or of 
personal temperament. It has long since educated English woman- 
hood in French ideas of dress, as well as introduced French manhood 
to London tailors. Whether the coast chosen be French or English, 
the seaside visitors of two nations find all the change they want in the 
commonest objects of the two shores respectively. The thick, white 
cups and saucers, the oblong slabs of lump sugar, the peculiar flavour 
of French coffee and of French cigarettes, were said by Anthony 
Trollope to be all the change which nine out of ten travelling Britons 


wanted. 
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It is greatly to the credit of the French boys and girls that they 
do not resent more than appears to be the case the advice with which 
their elders bore them: to observe the elegance with which the English 
child eats, or lays down its napkin when the meal is over. If English 
boys ever find their life a burden to them at French Lycées, one must 
remember the miseries endured by their French playfellows at an 
earlier age from the enforced study of English exemplars, and not 
be surprised at a natural retaliation a few years later. The social 
alterative of strange crockery and unfamiliar methods of cookery was 
declared by the late Sir Andrew Clark to be “hygienically useful,” 
and philosophers tell us that variety itself may be a mode of 
repose. These are superficial contrasts which appeal to the fancy, 
and which trivially illustrate the changed world to be found by the 
holiday-maker who places a strip of ocean between his native land 
and himself. That to-day every continental hotel or boarding house 
with a few square feet of soil outside its doorstep talks as loudly of its 
lawn-tennis ground as any builder in a London suburb is, of course, 
the most familiar result of the interchange of national experiences 
at the holiday season of the year. Hotel proprietors and lodging-house 
keepers on the English side of the International Sea complain, prob- 
ably without quite sufficient cause, of their sufferings from continental 
competition. The same sum may, perhaps, when expended with 
exceptional wisdom, purchase more comforts during a month’s stay in 
France than in English Hotels. If those places of entertainment be 
chosen with the eye of experience, the holiday-making Briton may find 
manners more pleasant and anticipation of his needs more keen 
abroad than in his native land. But it is not in the case of hotels, 
which are probably now pretty much the same as to cost and comfort 
throughout the habitable globe, that the travelling Englishman will 
chiefly find his account. For exactly the same money outlay, it is in 
Icdgings or in a furnished house that a seaside holiday on the 
continent will, a few months hence, supply pleasanter reminiscences 
than a summer on the south coast of England. No one with any 
experience of French boarding-houses can suppose liberality cf table 
or universal readiness to oblige on the part of proprietors and servants 
to be universally a French virtue. To-day the levelling influence of © 
life under a republic may make itself felt in the independence and 
brusqueness of demeanour which English visitors are pretty sure t o 
encounter in all parts of the French Provinces. 

As a general rule, however, the keeper of the French lodging or 
the caretaker of the little French house to let, stands less aggressively 
on his or her dignity than do English people in a corresponding 
position. Impudence, or, as it should perhaps be called, off-handed- 
ness, is much more rarely to be met with among the lodgi ng- 
house keeping class in France than among their English equivalents. 
The constant fear of the apartment-letting Englishwoman is that too 
much civility may compromise her independence in the eyes of her 
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customers. To do her justice, she does not very often run the risk. 
Of this sort of thing, there is comparatively little among the 
corresponding class of Frenchwomen with whom, on the Norman or 
Breton littoral, the holiday-maker has to do. ‘ Every woman is, in 
virtue of her sex, a lady.” Strong in this aphoristic faith, the French 
landlady does not think she endangers her dignity by condescending 
to secure the comforts of those whom her dwelling receives. 

English cookery, when really good, is probably the best in the 
world; it is always tolerable, if it be honest. No English admirer 
of the French cuisine can really think the messy and dubious 
dish which goes under the generic name of omelette is better than the 
henest eggs and bacon that can even yet be met with at many a 
roadside English inn. But in the case of the lodging-house, the 
preparation of simple food is uniformly as cleanly on the French coast 
as on the English; it is more attractive and wholesome as well. 
Not one Englishwoman in a hundred has the faintest conception of 
cooking vegetables or of making a salad. Frenchwomen of the same 
class can generally do both ; they do not think the one use of butter is 
to spread upon bread; without having ever heard of a certain witty 
Canon of St. Paul’s, they yet carry out Sydney Smith’s salad recipe as 
to being a miser of vinegar, a spendthrift of oil, and a madman to stir 
the bowl. 

In another respect, the French chatelaine, known to the hirer of 
apartments beyond sea, is uniformly free from those peremptory 
qualities which intercourse with her touring fellow-creatures generally 
breeds in her English sister. All sojourners at Yorkshire watering 
places, maritime or inland, know the disciplinarian dragon in 
petticoats wio insists on planning out every day and every hour 
of the time of her guests and customers, and who, somehow or other, 
contrives to prevent their seeing or doing things out of the order 
which she thinks best. By the simple expedient of crossing the 
Channel, one escapes entirely the despotism of this she-Tudor cf the 
tourist season. If, in the manner stated above, French parents 
extract from the presence of. English children social lessons for their 
own offspring, English parents may borrow some useful hints, surely 
making for domestic happiness, from observing the deportment of 
French wives to husbands long after the honeymoon period has gone 
by. An English Bishop, whose wise or witty sayings are much 
quoted, fancying one of his junior clergy was indiscreetly counselled 
by his fiancée, bluntly told the young divine not to believe a word the 
lady spoke to him before his marriage, or to doubt a word which she 
might tell him about his shortcomings, afterwards. This is a piece of 
advice that could not very well be given to either member of a 
French couple. From the tact and zeal with which the French 
matron of mature experience still gratifies the self-love of her lord, 
even the most exemplary of English wives may learn something. The 
care expended on her toilet at the hotel dinner-table is not from 
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a motive of attracting the admiration of the company; it is a 
compliment to her husband. For him, and for him only, she studies 
harmonies and contrasts of colour, novel effects of costume, quite as 
closely twenty years after marriage as she did when they were on their 
honeymoon. The average of wedded happiness or the reverse, with 
all its accompanying excellences or failures, is probably pretty much 
the same in both countries. But, as a rule, the French wife seems to 
think it worth her while to consider her husband’s taste and pleasure in 
those small yet not unimportant matters to a degree nearly unknown 
among the most exemplary of English couples. But, in this respect, 
they must be very superficial observers who, since the social fusion 
between the two countries which is one of the results of the seaside 
season, have not noticed an English approximation to the French 
matrimonial method. 

One advantage in its seaside places the English coast of the 
Channel possesses over the French—variety. There is far more of 
obvious and most entertaining diversity between each of the Kentish 
resorts in their relation to each other or in their relation to those of 
Sussex or Hampshire, than there is between those separated from them 
by the Channel’s breadth. Even Eastbourne and Brighton, though 
on the map they look so near, constitute respectively two entirely 
different types of pleasure resort. Brighton’s vivacity and friskiness 
are worn upon her sleeve; no place was ever so perfectly virtuous as 
her geographical sister, Eastbourne the demure, looks. Yet are there 
moments when one seems to detect amid the social orthodoxy of 
Eastbourne something dimly suggestive of the after-dinner cigarette, 
and Green Chartreuse. Can it be that sister Eastbourne may after all 
be a lady with a past, or that she, notwithstanding her incessant 
devotions and never-ceasing church bells, is secretly as mundane 
as the most incorrigibly pleasure-town possessed by the Sussex 
coast. For both these places the foreigner might claim that they 
are to some extent social outports of France. Successive revolutions 
in Paris have permanently peopled the Sussex shore with French 
colonies. On the King’s Road at Brighton, to-day, or on the 
sea front at Eastbourne, one notes almost as many signs of 
foreign al-fresco life as at Boulogne or Ostend; one hears not very 
much less of French chatter. In London, the strictly Metropolitan 
area, the foreign population is 23 per 1,000. In the provinces, next 
to London come Cardiff with 21 per 4,000, South Shields and 
Manchester each with 18 per 1,000, Leeds, Grimsby, Liverpool, Hull, 
Newport, and Swansea with a foreign element varying between 12 and 
16 per 1,000. Ten per 1,000 foreigners is the allowance of Sunderland 
in the North; it is also the allowance of Brighton, Eastbourne, and 
Hastings in the South. Such, statistically expressed, is the extent to 
which the “ silver streak ” has operated as a cosmopolitanizing agency 
on our own coast. As for the coast opposite, it would be necessary in 
each instance to increase considerably these totals. The seaside 
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season, as it is now in operation, whether in the Department of 
Calvados or the Shires of Kent, Hants, and Sussex, year by year 
iy operates so increasingly as a power socially making the two nations 
4, one, that all the functions of the Channel Tunnel scheme, the 
strategical alone excepted, would seem to be already accomplished. 
Though more good is, perhaps, yet to be obtained from them than has 
ever been already forthcoming. 
Some years ago, an imaginative writer in a French newspaper 
if discovered that, when Thackeray first used the phrase Dr. Brighton, 
4 he probably traced in the figuration of its seaward aspect some 
ibe 4 ) resemblance to the lineaments of an old-school physician. Standing 
on the West Pier, it ts not difficult to see in the line of hotels and 
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| Town, something which might suggest the upper part of the human 
i face. Ifthe sun be shining, there are countless objects within the f 
q il expanse now defined that might seem the topographical reflection of 
Bit the spectacles spanning the nose of the benevolent physician. If the ] 
Bani similitude were not a flight of fancy upon the part of the Figurative c 
L {i Writer, this is, perhaps, what he meant. One thing is certain, if the t 
i | passage from Newhaven to Dieppe brought one within view of so h 
RN | matchless a sea-front as that possessed by the watering-place of b 
a George 1V., Englishmen, from all parts of their island to witness it, Oo 
FI would admiringly protest they had found something more than cl 
PH ie comparable with the Bay of Naples, and superior to the pine-clad 
| | shore and rolling breakers of Biarritz. This was the opinion of the N 
ABT great Sir Robert Peel, the Minister, expressed in conversation with fr 
i | Lord Palmerston. The statesman transmitted that appreciation of Ww 
| the place to his son who, during many years as the most constant of to 
ki {; Brightonians, was almost as much a feature of the place as any one of R 
Wit its piers.* Everyone who knew anything of that consummate orator, ra 
{ if! so justly admired by Mr. Gladstone, was aware of this trait in the late Br 
i fh Sir Robert Peel which is, I think, less generally known to have been as 
Be hereditary. Of red-letter days not absolutely belonging to ancient gr 
ae history, that many of us can faintly recollect, the most famous are Di 
Hi those following the close of the Crimean War more than forty years ple 
Mh ) ago. Sir Robert Peel, then not very much more than a Harrow boy, Br 
hi i and a visitor at Brighton at the time, found many old school friends Su 
Hie | ng the Crimean heroes, notably, Harrington Trevelyan, who h 
ea amcng the Crimean es, y, FE g velyan, \ ay 
PWT! He | subsequently commanded a Hussar regiment; the still living Sir avi 
\ } uy George Wombwell of the 17th Lancers, quite as compact a figure now, Ne 
Hei | and of appearance as youthful as he was then, was also among the dev 
bie | I suite of Lord Cardigan, the central hero, of course, of the hour when ‘mo 
{ | | the brilliant little band showed itself of an afternoon on the King’s Road. hay 
Meili *The new pier, not far from the site of the old Chain, now approaching Rr: 
et ae | completion, lagged very much 1895-8. Overheard on the Brighton beach about that : 
f i time ; “ They should get Lord Salisbury to help them, for he makes peers by the me 
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No eye which did not witness the glories of that epoch has ever 
beheld Brighton in so brilliant an aspect, for our French brothers-in- 
arms were represented too. St. Arnand, the subject of, perhaps, 
Kingslake’s very best bit of word-painting, had died on his way home ; 
his successor, Canrobert, slightly recalling him in certain personal 
characteristics, was one of the Brighton personages in this much-to-be 
remembered year, as well as Pelissier, who had commanded the First 
Corps, who succeeded Canrobert in the chief command before 
Constantinople, who eventually had been created Duc de Malakoff, 
became, 1858-9, French Ambassador in London, before being created 
Governor of Algeria. Two illustrious Englishmen, both civilians, each 
by head and shoulders, over-topped the crowd as they stood gazing on 
the sea, very nearly from the spot where now stands the Grand Hotel. 
These were the tall, lumbering figures of W. M. Thackeray and of his 
friend Matthew Higgins, better known as Jacob Omnium, of the 
Times. No two writers of the period were more socially inseparable. 
It was the opinion of those who knew them both best that Higgins, 
during his day, one of the social cynosures of Eton and of Oxford, gave 
the novelist certain hints, not only for Pendennis, but for Warrington 
himself, though, for that latter character, the original must certainly 
be found, not in Fitzgerald, but in the late George Storin Venables, 
one of the earlier pillars of the Saturday Review, and after that the 
chief writer of the annual and sessional summaries in the Times. 

This is the Brighton which, in the opening chapters of ‘‘ The 
Newcomes,” is apostrophied as matchless for its flies, its dinners, its 
fruit, its lodgings, and its landladies. It was that old-world Brighton 
which Thackeray first taught G. A. Sala, in later years, intellectually 
to appreciate. Even the present railway terminus in the Queen’s 
Road then seemed something of a novelty, as for that matter did 
railways themselves. It was indeed practically a survival of the 
Brighthelmstone which George Greville described in his Pavilion 
aspect ; of that Brighton few better accounts can be seen than in the 
graphic and powerful, but probably not very well known chapter in 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ Young Duke ” describing the three days continuous card- 
playing in Brunswick Place. Since then has come into existence the 
Brighton of excursion trains, of the ‘‘ ten shillingsworth” by the- 
Sunday Pullman, and of the cheap trippers. Other things than these 
have robbed the place of some of those creature comforts once 
available for birds of passage, celebrated in the pages of ‘‘The 
Newcomes”’ and elsewhere by the same writer. The extraordinary 
development of hotels suited for every purse, and of Brighton clubs, 
‘more or less organically connected with kindred establishments in town, 
have probably left little place for the model lodging-house of the 
Thackerayean era. But the place retains entirely unabated—or it rather 
tends to increase, as statistics quoted above will show—its educationally 
international value. It is still the one place within the four seas 
loved beyond all others by French visitors of the better sort. Asa 
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consequence, no doubt, to some extent of this, the Brighton woman- 
kind generally shows great good taste in its dress. Insular bizarrerie 
occasionally asserts itself in perky deviations from the standard 
of Parisian orthodoxy. But if one wishes to see a generally happy 
adaptation of French modes, one may look to Brighton, just as, 
if one would observe the salutary effects of English feminine outdoor 
exercises on French girlhood and womanhood, one should cross the 
Channel for the almost exactly opposite Trouville, or should take a 
trip in the direction of the Bay of Biscay to Biarritz itself. 

Thus, much, undoubtedly, has been done by the associating waters 
of the sea dividing the two countries to enable the inhabitants of each 
profitably to study the characteristics of the other. If, which may 
be doubtful enough, any deeper consequence come from those things, 
it is not unlikely in the ultimate event to promote a better mutual 
understanding between those masses on both sides of the Channel, 
which, as well as statemen and sovereigns, regulate the terms on 
which two neighbouring peoples mutually associate. 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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Heine 


BEFORE dealing with the brilliant, tender, and caustic Heine, one of 
the most fascinating and repelling characters in literary history, let 
me first say a few words about his parents. His mother was a very 
practical woman, and dreaded even the idea of her clever son becoming 
a poet. To her imagination, a poet was a poor wretch in ragged 
clothes, ready to write verses for half a crown, whose sad fate it was 
to die in the workhouse or hospital. On this theme, Heine said: 
“The splendour of the Empire at first dazzled my mother, and as her 
very intimate friend, the daughter of an ironmonger near us, had 
become a duchess, and wrote that her husband had won so many 
battles that he would no doubt soon be advanced to the rank of aking, 
my mother thought of golden epaulettes and embroidered uniforms 
for me at the Court of the Emperor, to whose service she intended 
devoting me altogether.” The boy’s course of studies was directed 
to this end. ‘‘ But,” continues Heine, “the fall of the Empire made 
my mother renounce the brilliant career she had dreamed for me. 
All the studies that were to prepare me for it ceased at once; and, 
strange to say, they did not leave a trace in my mind, so extraneous 
were they to my character. But my mother had another brilliant 
career in readiness for me. The firm of Rothchilds, whose chief my 
father knew very weli, was then rising to its fabulous fortune. Other 
financial and industrial princes had arisen in our midst, and my 
mother declared that the time had come when a clever fellow could 
reach tremendous heights and attain almost unlimited power if he 
devoted himself to ‘mercantile pursuits. She therefore decided that 
I should become a financial power, and made me learn modern 
languages (especially English), geography, book-keeping, and in fact, 
all the sciences intended to promote commerce and industry. Some 
time after, I was sent to the office of my father’s banker, and to the ware- 
house of a wholesale grocer, where I was to become acquainted with. 
exchanges and goods. My attendance at the former lasted three 
weeks, and I learnt how to sign a bill. At the grocer’s 1 stopped a 
month and learnt to know nutmegs. A famous merchant to whom I 
was apprenticed, ‘‘ Millionaire,” told me that I had no talent for 
earning. I laughed and agreed with him. Shortly afterwards a 
commercial crisis occurred, and my father and several of his friends 
lost all their property. This circustance burst my mother’s mercantile 
bubble quicker and more pitifully than even the imperial one which 
had preceded it, and she was forced to turn to a new career for me.” 
Heine spent seven years at different German Uuiversities, and 
squandered three years upon the study of Roman Law. ‘ What a 
dreadful book,” Heine wrote, “is the Corpus Juris, the Bible of 
Egotism! I detest the Romans, and their code. The brigands wished 
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to secure what they had stolen: that is why the Roman is always a 
soldier and a lawyer. To these Roman thieves we are indebted for 
the much-praised Roman laws, which are in contradiction to religion, 
morals, human feelings, and reflection. I completed my studies, but 
I could not make up my mind to turn them to practical use, perhaps 
because I felt that others would easily surpass me in lawyers’ tricks 
and chicanery. So I placed my doctoral habit and square cap in the 
cupboard. My mother had a more serious face than usual. But I 
was a man now who no longer held fast to the mother’s apron strings. 
She, too, had grown older, and after so many failures in her plans 
for my future career, she deplored not having dedicated my life to the 
service of God.” 

At that stupendous idea we will pause. Heine, the witty, the 
caustic, the ironical, unscrupulous joker, who spared neither friend 
nor enemy, a priest! The dear, simple, ever-hopeful mother, who 
thought her son could bea king, a Rothschild who can almost buy 
and sell kings, a great lawyer, or a priest! One cannot help loving 
the bewildered parent of such an erratic, comet-like son. Now fora 
vivid, beautiful sketch of Heine’s father, whom the poet dearly loved. 

‘“* My father,” writes Heine, ‘‘ was a quiet man, and did not care to 
tell me old stories about his family. Only once, when I was a small 
boy, I asked him a question about his father. Half laughingly, half 
angrily, he answered, ‘ your grandfather was a little Jew with a long 
beard.’ Next day, when I came into the convent schoolroom where 
my little comrades had already assembled, I hastened to tell them 
the important news which my father had told me—that my grand- 
father had been a little Jew with a long beard. Scarcely had I made 
this important communication when all over the room it was repeated 
in all possible keys, accompanied by the imitation of various animal 
voices. The children jumped over the desks, tore down the boards 
from the walls, spilt the ink, upset the chairs, laughed, crowed, 
neighed, barked, and grunted, the refrain always being the grandfather, 
a little Jew with a long beard. The entrance of the schoolmaster 
stopped the noise, the culprit who had raised the storm was soon found 
out, and received a sound thrashing in return for his interesting 
information. It was the first whipping I had ever had, and on that 
memorable occasion I made the: philosiphical observation, that God, 
who created whipping, had, in His great wisdom and mercy, ordained 
that the whipper should at last get tired, otherwise whipping would 
become unbearable. The stick I was thrashed with was a yellow 
one, but the marks it left on my back were dark blue.” 

Heine’s father was very ,handsome, but rather feminine in 
appearance. Outwardly he was very grave and silent, but a loving 
father to his poet son. But let me here quote Heine’s beautiful 
tribute to his father’s memory. 

“‘ He was, of all human beings, the one I loved most on earth. 
He has now been dead for more than twenty-five years. I never 
thought that I should ever lose him, and, even now, I can hardly 
believe that I have lost him. It is difficult to comprehend that those 
are dead whom we have loved so dearly. Neither are they dead: 
they live and have their dwelling-places in our souls. Since then, no 
night has passed that I have not thought of my father, and when I 
wake in the morning, I fancy I hear the sound of his voice, like the 
echo of adream. Then I have the feeling that I must dress quickly 
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and hurry down to the long room, as I did when a boy. My father 
used to get up very early; and, all the year round, I found him at his 
desk, where, without looking up, he gave me his hand to kiss—a 
beautiful, elegant hand which he used to wash in almond water. I 
see it now, with every blue vein on its marble whiteness. I smell the 
scent of almonds, and tears start to my eyes. Sometimes my father 
took me between his kness and kissed my forehead. One morning he 
embraced me with more than usual tenderness, saying, ‘I had a 
dream, a beautiful dream about you, and I am very pleased with you, 
my dear Harry.’ Whilst he said these simple words, a smile came 
over his face which seemed to say, ‘ However badly-behaved Harry 
may be in reality, I will always dream pleasant dreams about him in 
order to love him without any regret.’” 

I must not omit to mention the decidedly evil influence exerted 
on the mind, character, and genius of Heine by the stories told him 
by his aunts of his great-uncle, Simon de Geldart. Of this extra- 
ordinary man, Heine says: ‘‘To speak plainly, my late great-uncle, 
the pious visionary of the holy mountain (Mount Moriah, where he 
asserted he had seen a vision), was a robber chief. When he appeared 
at different courts, all, and especially the women, were charmed and 
enchanted by his personal beauty, so picturesque and striking, and the 
manliness and the grandeur of his Oriental dress. He was also feared 
as a necromancer, and even the jealous dreaded him on that 
ground. 

“This unruly gentleman had to suddenly leave the country on 
account of a love adventure with one of the first ladies in the land, and 
it was only his splendid horsemanship, acquired among the Arabs, 
that saved his life. He fled to England, leaving his wealth behind. 
There he died in poverty. He was a paradoxical creature, difficult to 
understand, this uncle of mine. He lived one of those wonderful lives 
only possible at the beginning and in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He was partly an idealist, dreaming of a cosmopolitan, 
world-saving Utopia; partly an adventurer, who, conscious of his 
individual power, breaks down or vaults over the decayed bonds and 
barriers of a decayed society. At any rate he was wholly human. 
His quackery, for a quack he was, was not of the common kind ; he 
did not belong to the class which pulls out peasants’ teeth at a village 
fair. . . . . And who among all eminent people is not something 
ofa quack? ‘The modest quacks are the worst, with their airs of 
hypocritical humility! The man who would influence the multitude 
must have a spice of quackery. . . . The public has ever been 
— stirred by a physical trick than by all the miracles of the eternal 
idea.” 

In another passage of his Memoirs, Heine says, speaking of his 
bandit uncle: ‘‘ In my dreams, I met people in strange garments of 
striking colours; their faces wore a weird expression, and when looking 
at them I had the feeling which sometimes overcomes us in remember- 
ing the love or hatred of former days. I understood their language, 
which I had never heard before, and I said things of which I had not 
the slightest idea. . . . . Many a idiosyncrasy, many a fatal 
sympathy and antipathy, perhaps, contrasting with my own nature— 
nay, even many a deed contrasting with my thought—I explain as the 
consequence of that dream life during which I was my own grand 
uncle.” 
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Does not the influence of this bandit and genius account for 
many of the mad passions and mad thoughts of that extraordinary 
and most contradictory character, poet and cynic, Heine ? 

We all know something of the deeply fascinating memoirs of the 
poet. From them I will quote the conclusion of the dedication, which 
is full of the dewy and sparkling splendour of his genius. It is, of 
course, addressed to a beautiful woman. ‘In these pages you will 
find my soul free from all-fetters ; you will see no spots upon it, only 
wounds—wounds inflicted by the hands of friends, not enemies. The 
night is mute. Only the rain patters on the roof, and the autumn 
winds groan ruefully. The sick man’s room is at this moment almost 
cosy, and I sit in my great armchair, for once free from pain. Your 
sweet image enters the room without touching the door handle; you 
sit on a cushion at my feet; rest your sweet head upon my knee, and 
listen to me without looking up. I will tell you the story of my life. 
Should heavy drops fall upon your beautiful hair, let them not disturb 
you. I assure you that it is not the rain that trickles from the roof. 
Do not weep; only press my hand in silence.”’ 

Before turning to some of the gems of Heine’s poetry, let me 
refer to his opinions on religion. On that question he said :—‘ I 
attach much importance to the fact that in my thirteenth year I was 
made acquainted with all the systems of the freethinkers by a clergy- 
man, who did not once neglect his sacred duties, so that I could 
observe how religion and doubt could exist side by side without 
hypocrisy. The immediate effect upon me was, not only that I 
became an unbeliever, but that I became tolerant and indifferent. 
Place and time are important factors. I was born at the end of the 
sceptical eighteenth century, in a city where, during my childhood, the 
French reigned supreme, not only in body, but also in spirit. French- 
men, with whom I became acquainted, gave me books, which, I 
confess, were most impure, so that they prejudiced me against French 
literature altogether. This is why I never loved it so well as it 
deserved, and against French poety I was most unjust, because it was 
so fatal to me from my youth. I place all the blame upon the Abbé 
Dannoi, who taught me French in the Lyceum of Diisseldorf, and 
tried to make me write French poetry. He fell little short of making 
me detest, not only French, but all other poetry. 

I have tried in the quotations presented to the reader to roughly 
sketch the influences surrounding the receptive and vividly impression- 
able nature of Heine. After quoting some translations from his 

werful, subtle, and bitter-sweet poems, I will refer shortly to his 
ast years in Paris, where the active and commanding mind of the 
poet and wit was chained to the ‘‘ mattrass-gravé,” on which he 
breathed his life away. Even there the extraordinary intellectual 
fascination of the man chained beauty, love, and sympathy to his living 
grave. No one, capable of feeling them, could resist the enthralling 
charm of his voice, and the wit, wisdom, and poetry it poured so 
lavishly forth. Before quoting the poems, I will give a brief sketch of 
Heine’s outward life. 

He was born at Diisseldorf, of Jewish parents, on the Ist 
January, 1800, ‘‘ which makes me,” he wrote, “the first man of my 
century.”” He became a Christian—at least he ceased to be a Jew— 
“to prevent,” he said, “‘ M. de Rothschild’s familiarity.” He visited 
England (and cordially hated us and our climate), Italy, and South 
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Germany, when about twenty-five, and published his Pictures of Travel 
between the years 1826 and 1831. He also translated them into 
French, and became as famous in France as in Germany. His 
Book of Songs was published at Hamburg in 1827. Its biting, vitriolic 
satire and irony created him so many enemies in Germany that he 
settled in Paris, where he became, from temperament and genius, 
more a Frenchman than a German. He resided in Paris for the 
remaining twenty-five years of his life, only occasionally paying furtive 
visits to his country. In 1847 he had his first attack of paralysis, and, 
in the following year, a second, by which he almost lost his eyesight, 
and was made a cripple for the rest of his life. His genius was, 
however, unimpaired, and though he never after left his chamber, he 
continued to produce exquisite prose and more beautiful verse until 
he died in 1855. 

This is Heine’s account of his last leaving his house before 
sinking on his ‘‘ mattrass grave ” :— 

“With difficulty I dragged myself to the Louvre, and I almost 
sank down as I entered the magnificent hall where the ever-blessed 
goddess of beauty, our beloved Lady of Milos, stands on her pedestal. 
At her feet I lay long and wept so bitterly that a stone must have 
pitied me. The goddess looked compassionately on me, but at the 
same time disconsolately, as if she would say; ‘ Dost thou not see, 
then, that I have no arms, and thus cannot help thee?’” 

To account, in some degree, for the bitterness and despair which 
pervade many of Heine’s poems, we must remember that he loved 
profoundly the daughter of his millionare uncle, Solomon Heine, and 
that she married another. 

The following is one of the poet’s most characteristic poems, and 
refers bitterly to his deeply-loved cousin :— 

I saw a vision fair one night ; 

So fair, yet horrible a sight ; 

It haunts me still—and all in vain 

My throbbing heart seeks peace again. 


A garden first before me lay, 

I wandered down a grassy way, 

All strewn with flowers so fresh and fair 
That I rejoiced to see them there. 


The birds, among the trees above, 

Chirped merrily their songs of love ; 

The sun shone bright, and in its light 

Each blossom glow’d with hues more bright. 


Sweet perfumes rose from every flower, 
Soft breezes stirr’d the sleeping bower ; 
All nature in that smiling place 
Showed me the splendour of her face. 


Set in the midst of this bright land 

I saw a marble fountain stand ; 

And by its brink a maiden fair 

Stood washing a white garment there. 


With tender eyes and locks of gold, 
She seemed some pictured saint of old ; 
I gazed—and fancied I could trace 

A well-known look on that strange face. 


How fast she worked! and all the time 
Hummed to herself a mystic rhyme : 

“ Flow on, flow on, thou water bright, 
Wash me this linen pure and white.” 
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Then I drew near and softly said : 
| “O strangely fair and gentle maid, 
I pray thee, speak and answer me ; 

For whom may that white garment be?” 


“Make ready,” she replied, aloud, 
“Tt is for thee I wash the shroud.” 
And as she spoke that fairy-land 

Vanished like foam upon the sand. 


HEE ! Now by some magic power I stood 
Deep in the wild and gloomy wood. 

The tall trees toss’d their heads on high ; 

Alone, and sore amazed, stood I. 


Yet hark! a sound the echoes woke, 

| As of axe’s distant stroke ; 

1 pressed through bush and brake apace, 
And reached at last an open space. 


Here, where the moss had greenest grown, 
A noble oak tree stood alone ; z 
And here I saw the maiden stand, 

| Felling the tree with axe in hand 


Stroke upon stroke, the axe she swings, 
And all the while a rhyme she sings ; 
‘On, shining steel! Thou may’st not rest 
Till thou hast hewn the wooden chest.” 


Then I drew near, and softly said : 
“Oh strangely fair and gentle maid, 
I pray thee, speak and answer me ; 
For whom the oaken chest may be?” 


Straightway she said: “The time draws near, 
Thy coffin I am making here.” 

And as she spoke, the scene once more 
Vanished, like foam upon the shore. 


And now, for miles around me lay 

A wild heath desolate and grey. 
How had I reached that lonely spot ? 
I shuddered, for I knew it not. 


But on I rambled o’er the waste, 

I spied a streak of white—in haste 

I pressed toward the place, and there 
Once more I found the maiden fair. 


Upon the barren heath the maid 
Stood digging, in her hand a spade. 
But she, though lovely as before, 
A look of nameless horror wore. 


How fast she worked! And all the time 
Hummed to herself a mystic rhyme : 

“ Thou shalt not ever rest, sharp spade, 
Till thou the deep, wide grave hast made. 


Then I drew near and softly said : 

“Oh strangely fair and gentle maid, 

I pray thee, speak and answer me; 

For whom this gloomy grave may be?” 


a “ Be still—for thee,” the maid replied, 
Ie [ | “I dig thy grave, so deep and wide.” 
And surely, at her words, I saw 
The open grave gape just before. 


| I looked, deep fear upon me came, 
i Cold, dreadful shudders filled my frame ; 
: Then headlong, even while she spoke, 
| Down through the dark I fell—and woke. 
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The beauty, the pathos, the grand imagination, the subtle music 
of the poet, all show themselves in this masterpiece. It also proves 
that Heine was not the man to be jilted with impunity. If his pretty 
litt!e cousin had been true to him, the poet would have made her into 


a star. 
The following is an attempt of my own to translate one of Heine’s 
poem’s :— 
Lovely flowers are breathing odours, 
And the thronging stars so tender, 
Glittering soft with purest light, 
’Mid the heavens’ pale violet splendour. 


Past the shade of yonder chestnuts 
Gleams her home, so white and lonely. 
Hark! her door is opening gently : 
Now like light she flies towards me. 


Sweet alarms and happy tremors, 
Dear embraces, terror bringing ; 
And the blushing rose is listening, 
And the nightingale sweet singing. 


The next poem is in a lighter vein; but the heart-wound still 


aches. 
Beware, my friends, of fiends and their grimaces : 
Of little angels’ wiles yet more beware thee ; 
Just such an one to kiss her did ensnare me, 
But coming, I got wounds and not embraces. 


Beware of black old cats, with evil faces ; 

Yet more, of kittens white and soft be wary ; 

My sweetheart was just such a little fairy, 

And yet she well nigh scratched my heart to pieces. 


O, child! O, sweet love, dear beyond all measure, 
How could those eyes, so bright and dear, deceive me? 
That little paw so sore a heart wound give me? 

My kitten’s tender paw, thou soft, small treasure, 

On! could I to my burning lips but press thee, 

My heart the while might bleed to death and bless thee? 


The next poem is a little gem; full of earnest love and pure 
tenderness, and is, therefore, rare with Heine— 


That face, that fair, sweet face I know, 
] dreamed of it a while ago ; 

It is an angel’s face so mild— 

And yet so sadly pale, poor child. 


Only the lips are rosy bright, 

But soon cold Death will kiss them white ; 
And quench the light of Paradise 

That shines from out those earnest eyes. 


The next poem is full of the bitter-sweetness so peculiar to Heine, 
and refers to his cousin again— 


Hast thou forgotten, quite forgotten, dear, 
That I possessed thy heart for many a year? 
Thy little heart, so small, so false, so sweet, 
Sweetest and falsest heart that ever beat. 


The love and pain hast thou forgotten, dear, 
That weighed upon my heart for many a year? 
I know not which was greater of the twain, 
Only that they were great, both love and pain. 
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The following poem is delightful, and breathes a subtle sadness 
which is not lost in the translation— 


Why are the roses all so pale? 

Tell me, my darling, why? 
Why do the voilets in the vale 

Droop down so silently ? 


Why does the lark that yonder flies 
Sing plaintively and low ? 

Why does a death-like scent arise 
From where the balsams grow? 


Why does the sun shine sadly down 
Upon the meadow there ? 

And why does all the earth look brown, 
And dead, and cold, and bare ? 


Why aches my own heart wearily? 
Cans’t then, my darling, tell ? 
Ah, why hast thou forsaken me, 
Love, that I loved so well? ‘ 























The following charmingly graceful poem displays the delicate wit 
and romantic fancy of Heine :— 






THE WATER NYMPHS. 


The waves were plashing against the lone strand, 
The moon had risen lately, 

A knight was lying upon the white sand, 
In vision musing greatly. 


The beauteous nymphs arose from the deep, 
Their veils around them floated ; 

They softly approached, and fancied that sleep 
The youth’s repose denoted. 


The plume of his helmet the first one felt, 
To see if perchance it would harm her ; 

The second just touch’d his shoulder belt, 
And handled his heavy chain armour. 


The third nymph laughed and her eyes gleamed bright 
As the sword from the scabbard she drew ; 

On his bare sword leaning she gazed on the knight 
And heartfelt pleasure she knew. 


The fourth nymph danced with gay delight, 
And breathed from her inmost bosom : 

“© would that I thy mistress were, 
Thou lovely human blossom !” 

The fifth her kisses with passionate strength 
On the hand of the knight imprinting ; 

The sixth nymph tarried, and kissed at length 
His lips and cheeks enchanting. 

The knight was wise and far too discreet 
To open his eyes ’mid such blisses ; 

He let the fair nymphs in the moonlight pale 
Continue their loving kisses. 


The following powerful lines are so full of the daring doubts and 
restless intellectual ardour of Heine’s genius, that they command 


quotation :— 
























Holy parables discarding 

And each guess, however pious, 
To those awful question plainly 
Seek with answers to supply us— 
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Wherefore bends the Just One, bleeding 
’Neath the Cross’s weight laborious ! 
While upon his steed the wicked 

Rides all proudly and victorious ? 


Wherefore lies the fault? It is not 
That our God is not almighty ! 

Or hath he himself offended ? 

Such a thought seems wild and flighty. 


Thus are we for ever asking, 

Till at length our mouths securely, 
With a clod of earth are fasten’d : 
That is not an answer, truly!” 


Heine’s description of the disappearance of the heathen gods is 


very fine :— 


“Then suddenly approached, panting, a pale Jew, with drops of 
blood on his brow, with a crown of thorns on his head, and a great 
cross laid on his shoulders; and he threw the cross on the high table 
of the gods, so that the golden cups tottered and the gods became 
dumb and pale, aud grew ever paler, till they at last melted away into 


vapour.” 


Now for something lighter and brighter yet with a tender thrill of 


recollection :— 


My child, we two were children, 
Two children, small and gay; 

We used to creep to the hen-house 
And hide beneath the hay. 


We tried to chirp like chickens, 
And hoped the passers-by 
Would hear us there and fancy 
They heard a chicken cry. 


We built a lordly castle 
With boxes, in the court, 
And set up house together, 
Quite grandly as we thought. 


The old cat paid us visits 

As often as she could; 

We used to bow and curtsey, 

And “hoped her health was good.” 


We made her pretty speeches, 
And spoke of this and that— 
Things we have since repeated 
To many a grave old cat. 


We sat and talked as wisely 

As grown up people may ; 
Complaining things had altered 
Most sadly since our day. 


Love, faith, and truth no longer 
Existed anywhere ; 

And coffee had grown dearer, 
And money very rare ! 


Those days are past. and all things 
Are passing by, insooth ;— 
Money, the world, the ages, 

And love, and faith, and truth.” 


The next poem is in Heine’s saddest and bitterest vein, but is 
very exquisite, as all his songs, referring to his unhappy love for his 
beautiful cousin are. 
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My songs are poisoned, every one, 
And so it needs must be ; 
Has not my life, once fair and bright, 
Been poison’d, love, by thee. 










My songs are poison’d, every one, 
And so it needs must be; 

I harbour serpents in my heart, 
And thee, O love—and thee! 












Heine’s faculty of complaint is unparalleled even among poets. 
The following little poem is written with consummate art :— 





I dreamed, and in my dream I wept ; 

I dreamed, O love, that thou were dead. 
I woke—and wet my cheek was still 
With tears that I had shed. 


I dreamed, and in my dream I wept, 
I dreamed that thou wert false to me. 
I woke—and afterwards for long 

I still wept bitterly. 


I dreamed, and in my dream I wept, 
Love, thou wert faithful in my dream— 
I woke—and even now the tears, 

The bitter tears yet stream. 















The next poem is descriptive, and is a splendid specimen of 
Heine’s word painting. The effect of the last line is very great. 









The Sun in May shines brightly, 
Yet so sad, so sad am I ; 

I lean against the lime tree 

Far up on the ramparts high. 







Below me the blue waters 

Sleep calm in the city moat ; 
And the while a boy is whistling 
And fishes from his boat. 


Along the bank bright pictures 
Are outstretched on yonder side— 
Meadow and cattle—houses, 

And gardens and woodlands wide. 










The maids are bleaching linen, 
They trip down the grassy way ; 

I can hear the mill wheel humming 
As it showers its diamond spray. 








A sentry-box is standing 

On the grey old tower below ; 
A scarlet-coated soldier 
Paces ever to and fro. 







He turns and moves his musket, 
It shines in the sunlight red ; 
Now he presents and shoulders— 
I wish he would shoot me dead. 











The next poem, “‘ A Night at Sea,” is very powerful ; in fact, one 
of Heine’s finest :— 


‘‘ Against the vault of heaven, deeply blue, 
Where fair and golden stars so brightly shine, 
I fain would press my lips—-I fain would press 
Them close, so close—and wildly would I weep. 
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For are not those bright stars my darling’s eyes? 
Her dazzling eyes, that glow a thousand fold, 
And smile on me a welcome from above, 

From out that vault of heaven, deeply blue. 


Toward that vault of heaven, deeply blue, 
Toward my darling’s starry, shining eyes, 
I raise devoutly prayerful hands, and send 
Upwards a heartfelt and imploring cry. 


O purest eyes, O shining rays of grace, 

Shine on my soul to lighten and to bless, 

And let me die, that I at once may gain 

You, and the whole bright heaven, where you dwell ! 


From the heavenly eyes above me, 
Golden sparks fell through the night ; 
And full of love and stronger grew my soul. 


O ye heavenly eyes above me, 
Weep into my soul, weep on ! 

And with starry tear drops golden, 
Fill my soul ! 


* * * 


Around the vessel and the fragile planks, 
Whereon my head was lying, the wild waves, 
The restless waves began to rage and foam ; 

And low they murmur’d in mine ear: Thou fool ! 
Thine arm is short and heaven is far away ; 
Above thee there the stars are firmly nail’d. 


With little golden nails—thus all thy sighs, 
And all thy longings fruitless are and vain. 
’Twere wiser far, poor fool, to fall asleep! 


I had a dream—there was a barren heath 

All covered with a smooth and snowy shroud ; 
And f{ lay buried far beneath the snow, 
Sleeping the cold and icy sleep of Death. 

And yet—from the dark blue heaven above, 
Gazed down upon my grave those starry eyes, 
Dear eyes! and shone with a victorious light, 
A joy serene—that still was full of love. 


The next poem is in the same beautiful key; but it concludes 
with a touch of mocking irony very characteristic of the poet. 


QUESTIONS. 


Beside the sea, the desolate, dark sea, 

Amid the gloom of night a youth there stands ; 
His head is full of doubts, of grief his heart ; 
With sullen lips he questions the wild waves. 

“©, solve for me the riddle of this life, 

The old, tormenting riddle of all time, 

Whereon so many heads have thought and dreamed. 
Yes, heads with hieroglyphic signs adorned, 
Heads clothed in turbans, and in students’ caps. 
Heads wearing wigs, and thousand others such, 
Poor, weary, puzzled, hard-worked human heads— 
O, tell me, what is man and whence he comes— 
Whither he goes—and who they be that dwell 

So far above us on the golden stairs ?” 

The wild waves murmur their eternal song, 

And clouds fly fast before the whispering wind— 
The stars shine on, indifferent and cold— 

And for an answer, ’tis a fool that waits. 
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The next poem is full of sympathy with, and love of, Nature. 






The butterfly is lover of the rose, 
And flutters round her all the summer’s day ; 
But round the butterfly, with loving touch, 
The warm and golden summer sunbeams play. 







With whom, I wonder, is the rose in love? 
I fain would know for whom her kisses are. 
Can they be for the singing nightingale, 
Or rather for the silent evening star? 








Ah well! I know not whom the rose may love ; 
But as for me, I love them every one ; 

The rose, the butterfly, the nightingale, 
The evening star, and golden summer sun. 













The next and last poem of Heine’s I will quote is a dramatic one, 
very pathetic, with a gloomy, supernatural touch about it which is 
very thrilling. It is entitled— 







FRAU METTE. 


Herr Peter and Bender sat over their wine ; 
Quoth Bender: “That magical singing of thine, 
Although it bewitch the whole world, by my life, 
It will never bewitch good Frau Mette, my wife.” 











“T wager my courser,” Herr Peter replied, 

Against the brave dogs that crouch down by thy side, 
That to-night to my castle Frau Mette I’ll bring ; 
I'll bewitch her this very same night when I sing.” 







When midnight was nigh, then his magical song 
Herr Peter upraised, and it floated along, 

O’er the river, the forest, the meadows around, 
Till afar it re-echoed—that searching, sweet sound. 








The pine trees all stood in green silence to hear, 
The broad river hushed its low murmurings near ; 
While the silver moon trembled, far up in the sky, 
And the bright little stars listened gravely on high. 







From slumber Frau Mette now suddenly woke, 
“ Whois that sings at my window?” she spoke. 
Then she girt up her gown and sped out at the gate ; 
Woe is me! for she went to a sorrowful fate. 










She waded the river, the forest she passed, 
Nor stopped till she came to the castle at last, 

Where Herr Peter had drawn her with magical power, 
By his song that bewitched her that dark midnight hour. 






But when she came home, at the break of day, 
Herr Bender he stood there and barred her the way : 
“Frau Mette and where hast thou been through the night? 






“ T went to the river where water nymphs dwell, 

To listen and hear the strange things that they tell ; 
When the nixes grew merry and danced in their play, 
Oh, they splashed me and covered me over with spray.” 







“The sand by the water nymphs’ river is fine, 

Not there wert thou walking, thou fair wife of mine ; 

For thy feet are all wounded, and bleeding I see, 

And thy cheeks, too, are bleeding—say, what may this be?” 
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“I went to the forest to see if perchance 

The elves I could see at their magical dance ; 

But the thorns were so sharp in the thickets around ; 
It was there that my feet and my cheeks I did wound.” 


“The elves only dance in the warm month of May, 
When meadows are soft and when blossoms are gay : 
But now autumn is cold and the blossoms are dead, 
And the bitter winds howl in the trees overhead.” 


“Tt was to Herr Peter I went through the night, 
He sang and bewitched me with magical might ; 
And I waded the river, the forest I passed, 
Till I stood at the door of his castle at last. 


“ Fis magic is mighty as death, and his song 
To lure men to sorrow and darkness is strong ; 
And the fire of his music yet rages se high 

In my heart, that full surely I know I must die.” 


With funeral! sables the church is hung round, 
The mufiled bell tolls with a sorrowful sound, 
And thus the sad death of Frau Mette is told, 
Who sleeps her last slumber, all silent and cold. 


Herr Bender stood watching the funeral bier. 

The while down his cheek rolled sadly a tear ; 

“T have lost my fair wife, since Frau Mette is dead, 
And my brave dogs as well—for a wager, he said.” 


Before dealing with the last sad years of Heine’s life, I will refer 
to his humourous account of his interview with Goethe, then at the 
height of his grand reputation as poet and sage. 

“‘ The accordance of personal appearance with genius, such as is 
required in extraordinary men, was conspicuous in Goethe. One 
might study Grecian art in him, as in an antique. His eyes were 
tranquil, as those of a god. Time has been powerful enough to cover 
his head with snow, but not to bend it; he carried it ever proud and 
high: and when he spoke, he seemed to grow bigger; and when he 
stretched out his hand, it was as if he could prescribe with his finger 
to the stars in heaven the way they were to go. When I visited him 
in Weimar, and stood face to face with him, I looked involuntarily 
round in search of the eagle with the thunderbolt in his beak. I was 
on the very point of addressing him in Greek, but as soon as I under- 
stood that he understood German, I related to him, in my mother 
tongue, that the plums upon the road between Jena and Weimar 
tasted very nice. So many long wintry nights had I thought it over— 
how many deep and sublime things I would say to Goethe when I met 
him ; and when at length I did see him, I said:—‘ The Saxon plums 
are very nice!’ And Goethe smiled with the same lips with which he 
had once kissed the fair Leda, Europa, Danae, Semele, and so many 
other princesses and ordinary nymphs beside.” 

So that even the cynical, mocking Heine could be impressed and 
almost silenced by someone immeasurably greater and grander than 
himself! 

* * * 

Madame Camille Selden, a few years ago, published a book 
entitled The Last Days of Henry Heine. She knew the poet when 
doomed, till death mercifully released him, to his “‘ mattras grave.” 
She speaks from personal and intimate knowledge of him. Here is the 
account she gives of her first meeting with Heine :— 
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“‘T had returned from Vienna, charged from a message for him 
and some music dedicated to him by one of his admirers. For safety’s 
sake, I went to leave it at his house, and was just leaving when a bell 
sounded in the adjoining room. The servant-maid re-entered, and I 
was astonished by the somewhat imperious tone of voice which refused 
to let me go. Adoor was opened, and I penetrated into a most gloomy 
room, where I stumbled against a screen papered to imitate lacquer. 
Behind this screen, extended on a somewhat low couch, lay a man ill 
and half-blind. | He seemed still young, though he was far from being 
so, and he must have once been to bony Imagine the smile of 
Mephistopheles passing across the face of Christ, a Christ who has just 
drained the cup. He raised his head and offered me his hand, adding 
that it gave him pleasure to speak to any from ‘ down there.’ A sigh 
accompanied the utterance of ‘dcewn there’; a touching expression 
dying away on his lips like the echo of a far-off familiar melody.” 

The poet entreated his fair visitor to return; she did so, and the 
romantic and tender friendship, of which the book I have quoted from 
was the fruit, rapidly ripened. Madame Selden graphically sketches 
Madame Heine. ‘“ She was not all my fancy painted. I beheld a big, 
good-natured brunette, tanned and jovial, one of those persons of 
whom one says that they must take plenty of exercise. What a sad 
contrast between the robust woman, formed to live in the open air, 
and this pale victim who was for ever groping in the depths of an 
anticipated grave for the energy needful to secure bright gowns for 
her and bread for both.” In the midst of this Bohemianism, which 
“‘savoured of an unwholesome past, and tasted indefinably of an out-at- 
elbows-stage-playerism,” Heine was thoroughly German, even naif, 
under the Voltairian disguise. ‘‘ Whatever they say,” Madame Selden 
asserts, ‘‘ he was never an egotist.”” The following is Heine’s first 
letter to his new friend :— 


“Very charming and amiable young person, I regret extremely that I saw so 
little of you the other day. You have left a very pleasant impression on me, and I 
long to see you again. Come to-morrow if you can; anyhow, as soon as possible. 
I am always ready to receive you. I should prefer, however, if you could start at four 
o'clock, and remain as late as you can. I write to you myself in spite of the 
weakness of my sight, because my confidential secretary nas for the moment deserted 
me. My ears are battered by many painful noises, and I am always suffering. I do 
not know why your affectionate sympathy does me so much good. Like the 
superstitious creature I am, I imagine a good fairy has visited me in the hour of 
affliction. No! Ifthe fairy is good the hour is happy. I must know this soon. 
“Your HENRY HEINE.” 


They soon became intimate friends. He confided to her his 
literary likes and dislikes, which were rather strong, for Heine was a 
good Benen He disliked Victor Hugo and Alfred de Mussett with 
equal vigour, in spite of the subtle, delicate irony and wit of the latter 
resembling so much his own genius. Dumas the elder was his 
favourite novelist. Georges Sand he admired but disliked ; he thought 
she resembled German women, and resented her ‘transforming her 
principles into persons.”’ In fact, he called her a “ blue stocking” ; 
but relented sufficiently to alter the title to ‘red stocking.” His 
admiration for Shakespeare was enthusiastic. ‘‘ The Good God,” he 
said, “had naturally a right to the first place, but the second 
undoubtedly belongs to Shakespeare.” 

Heine’s dear friend had to leave Paris for Wildbad on account of 
her health. The following is one of the poet’s letters to her :— 
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“T am still very ill, constant contradictions, fits of rage. Frenzy 
against my condition, which is desperate; a corpse thirsting for all 
the most glowing enjoyments that life can offer: it is horrible! 
Farewell! May the waters strengthen and benefit you.” 

In another letter he signs himself ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar the Second,” 
and continues in a postscript: ‘‘ For I am mad asthe King of 
Babylon, and eat chopped food only, a nourishment my cook calls 
spinach.” 

During this time he was busy with the Memoirs from which I 
have freely quoted. Madame Selden thus describes the poet at work 
on them: “ The pencil running with a feverish activity over the white 
pages assumed in the attenuated fingers of the invalid the inflexibility 
of a murderous weapon, and seemed to destroy intact reputations. 
One day the sound of the pencil was replaced by a cruel laugh of 
satiated revenge. ‘I hold them,’ he said, ‘dead or alive, they shall 
not escape me; woe to the reader of these lines if he has dared to 
attack me. Heine does not die like any chance comer, and the tiger’s 
grip shall survive the tiger.’ ” 

Once, when Madame Selden was reading to him ‘‘ The Confessions 
of St. Augustine,” she asked him if he did not find them entrancing. 
‘‘Charming, undoubtedly,” he replied, “up to the moment of 
conversion.”’ What a compound of bitter irony and poetic enthusiasm! 

I must not omit his marvellous vision of the passion flower. He 
imagines his tomb surrounded by fine sculpture representing all 
histories and religions, grotesque and beautiful (including Balaam’s 
ass—the ass a perfect likeness), and he himself a corpse within it. At 
the foot of this tomb—his tomb—grew the mysterious passion flower: 

‘* Magic of dreams, by strange transformation the passion flower, 
the sulphur-hued blossom, became a woman, my well-beloved, yea, the 
flower was you, my child! I ought to have recognised thy kisses; 
the petals of a flower are less tender, the tears of a flower less 
scorching. My eyelids were closed, but my soul ceased not to 
contemplate thy face. Thou regardest me as if in ecstacy, pale under 
the moonbeam’s caresses of fantastic lights. We spake not: ever my 
soul was listening to what passed in thine. The word pronounced is 
without shame. The chaste flower of love is silence, and how eloquent 
is silence! It expressed all without metaphor. The soul no more 
believes itself forced to implant the vine’s hypocrite leaf.” 

This, Iknow, isa rhapsody! But what genius, what passion, 
what despair! But the long disease was nearly over. The last interview 
between the friends took place on the 16th February, 1855, and is 
thus described by Madame Selden :— 

** He called me near him, and made me sit at his bedside; the 
tears which flowed down my pale cheeks seemed to touch him deeply. 
‘Draw back your hat, that I may see you better,’ he said; and, with 
a caressing gesture, he touched the knotted ribbon which fastened it. 
With a violent motion I cast it off, and found myself on my knees 
beside the bed.” 

As she left him after this last interview, “‘his voice, crisp, 
vibrating, anguished, was heard calling, ‘To-morrow, do you hear, do 
not fail! ’—and I failed to answer that last appeal.” 

She was ill on the 17th, a Sunday; and awoke with a strange 
feeling ‘of being two and not one; with a dreadful and undefined 
presentiment of calamity and loss. 
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“* About eight o'clock,” she writes, ‘‘ I heard a noise in my room, 
a kind of fluttering like that made by moths of a summer evening 
beating their wings against the window to find their way out. My 
eyes opened, but instantly reclosed: a black form like an enormous 
insect was twisting itself in the first rays of daylight and striving 
somehow to escape. . . . . They took me to the silent room 
where, like a statute on a tomb, the body reposed in the grand stillness 
of death. Nothing more human in the despoiled clay, nothing to 
recall him who had lived, hated, suffered. An antique mask over 
which a supreme reconciliation shed the ice of a proud indifference ; 
a pale, marble countenance whose correct lines recalled the purest 
masterpieces of Greek art.” 

A master critic and’ poet, Matthew Arnold, has sketched the 
character and genius of Heine with severity tempered by the charity 
which has its root in a perfect knowledge of the many sides of his 
unique personality. I will again point out that the great critic appears 
to ignore the cause of the bitterness so apparent in Heine’s poems: 
his unfortunate love for his beautiful and friyolous cousin: 


HEINE’S GRAVE. 


‘Henri Heine ’—'tis here ! 

The black tombstone, the name 
Carved there—no more! and the smooth, 
Swarded alleys, the limes 
Touch’d with yellow by hot 
Summer, but under them still 
In September’s bright afternoon 
Shadow, and verdure, and cool ! 
Trim Montmatre! the faint 
Murmur of Paris without : 

Crisp everlasting flowers, 
Yellow and black on the graves. 


Half blind, palsied, in pain, 
Hither to come, from the streets 
Uproar, surely not loth 

Wast thou, Heine !—to lie 
Quiet! To ask for closed 
Shutters, and darken’d room, 
And cool drinks, and an eased 
Posture, and opium, no more ! 
Hither to come, and to sleep 
Under the wings of Renown. 
Ah! not little, when pain 

Is most quelling, and man 
Fasily quelled, and the fine 
Temper of genius alive, 
Quickest to ill, is the praise 

Not to have yielded to pain ! 

No small boast; for a weak 

Son of mankind, to the earth 
Pinn’d by the thunder, to rear 
His bolt-scathed front to the stars ; 
And undaunted, retort 

’Gainst thick-crashing, insane, 
Tyrannous tempests of bale, 
Arrowy lightenings of soul ! 


) 


* 





Ah, I know that I saw 
Here no sepulchre built 
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In the laurell’d rock, o’er the blue 
Naples bay, for a sweet, 

Tender Virgil! no tomb 

On Ravenna sands, in the shade 
Of Kavenna pines, for a high, 
Austere Dante! no grave 

By the Avon side, in the bright 
Strattord meadows, for thee, 
Shakespeare ! loveliest of souls, 
Peerless in radiance, in joy ! 


. * 


But it was thou—I think 

Surely it was—that bard 
Unnamed, who, Goethe said, 
Had every other gift, but wanted love ; 
Love, without which the tongue 
Even of angels sounds amiss? 
Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine ; 

Love is the fountain of charm. 
How without charm wilt thou draw, 
Poet, the world to thy way? 

Not by the lightning of wit! 

Not by the thunder of scorn ! 
These to the world too are given : 
Wit it possesses and scorn— 
Charm is the poet’s alone. 
Hollow and dull are the great, 
And artists envious, and the mob profane 
We know all this, we know ! 
Cans’t thou from heaven, O child 
Of light ! but this to declare? 
Alas! to help us forget 

Such barren knowledge awhile, 
God gave the poet his song. 
Therefore a secret unrest 
Tortured thee, brilliant and bold! 
Therefore triumph itself 

Tasted amiss to thy soul. 
Therefore with blood of thy foes 
Trickled in silence thy own. 
Therefore the victor’s heart 
Broke on the field of his fame. 


* ” * 


But something prompts me: not thus 
Speak the last word at his grave ! 

Not in pity and not 

With half censure—with awe 

Hail, as it passes from earth 
Scattering lightnings, that soul ! 


The spirit of the world 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their fears—let a sardonic smile 
For one short moment wander o’er his lips. 
That smile was Heine! for its earthly hour 
The strange guest sparkled; now ’tis passed away. ~ 


That was Heine! and we, 
Myriads who live, who have lived, 
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What are we all, but a mood, 
A single mood, of the life 
Of the Being in whom we exist, 
Who alone is all things in one. 
Spirit ; who utterest in each 
Newcoming son of mankind 

Such of thy thoughts as thou wilt ! 
O Thou, one of whose moods, 
Bitter and strange, was the life 

Of Heine—his strange, alas ! 

His bitter life ;—may a life 

Other and milder be mine ! 

May’st Thou a mood more serene, 
Happier, have utter’d in mine ! 
May’st Thou the rapture of peace 
Deep have caiueel at its core ! 
Made it a ray of thy thought ! 
Made it a beat of thy joy. 


JOSEPH FORSTER. 


The Trail of the Bookworm 


LITERATURE has been having a social fling lately, whether for better or worse 
who can say? Certainly in the days of the giants we did not hear so much of 
Authors’ dinners, Vagabond Dinners, and Women Writers’ Dinners as we do 
now, but perhaps that was because a steak in a Grub Street tavern was all that 
could be afforded. In other words, it was before the time of literary combina- 
tion. Nowadays it is to be wondered what the men and women of letters would 
do if they could not meet pretty often to air their joys and woes in an 
atmosphere of tender sympathy supplied by that fellow-feeling which is said to 
make us “ wondrous kind.” 

But apart from their necessity to the makers of books and magazines, these 
meetings have an outside value in their humour, and we should miss much if 
they were discontinued. Without them many opportunities for the effusion of 
wit would be lost, and still more opportunities of studying the inner working 
of the literary mind, and in view of this, I think the following letter will prove 
both amusing and illuminating. 

* * * 
DEAR PAMELA, 

Well, I went! I went with Miranda, who knows everyone, and, frankly, I 
like them better mixed. Ices? No, silly! dinners—the Women-Writers’ dinners 
without men. What had the men done to be left out? Well, back in the dark 
ages, when they had Fleet Street to themselves, they forgot to ask women to 
dine with them. They repented long ago, of course, for haven’t we both dined 
with Vagabonds old and Vagabonds new, Argonauts, Playgoers, and the jolly 
brotherhood of Whitefriars ? But ten years ago they only asked the ladies to 
go and hear the speeches, or didn’t ask them at all—so some of the women 
said, ** Let us give a dinner, and leave them out, and see how they like it.” So 
they did, and they made speeches and smoked cigarettes. Miss Morten told 
us of that first dinner, with Amy Levy, and Olive Schreiner, and many who are 
no longer with us. Those good old days, when there were only twenty guests, 
and a modest horseshoe table sufficed to seat them, and everybody knew 
everybody! But last night there were nearly 200, and seven long tables were 
set. And no men? Only the waiters, and I don’t believe any of these were 
amateurs husbands or pressmen in disguise, though some of them waited 
as badly as if they were. Dull? Caper sauce with the capers missed out? 
Not a bit of it. Too scintillating; exhaustingly so, rather capers with the 
sauce left out. No, I do not mean larks. There were no larks, only quails, 
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cailles réties they called them on the menu, and Nadia, whose French is hazy, 
withered the waiter when he brought them round by saying severely, ‘I never 
eat larks.” ‘ They’re quails, you goose—excellent,” I whispered, with the 
result that Nadia had the waiter bring them back, and lagged a course behind 
us all through the rest of the dinner. That waiter had his revenge. First, 
when Nadia, in talking Egyptian pyramids with her neighbour, tried to break 
up what seemed like a slice of concrete, he said loftily, “‘That’s a hornament, 
lydy. Them rounds is the ‘Medallions Regency.’” Later on, he served 
Nadia’s ice on a hot plate. 

“ Lor’, these women, they don’t know how to dine. They don’t want to 
eat, only to talk,” I heard one waiter say behind my chair. And we did talk. 
We began long before the dinner downstairs in the drawing-room, where 
“C, E. Raimond” (Miss Elizabeth Robins, you remember her in “ Hedda 
Gabler—now don’t say ‘‘ Head o’ Gabblers)” received the guests with a smile 
for each in those wonderful eyes of hers—the Irish grey eyes put in with smutty 
fingers, like those of Val, in “The Open Question.” What did she wear? Oh, 
creamy lace over rose, or something of that sort. Anyhow, she had rose velvet 
shoulder-straps with ruby clasps. And Miss Ireland Blackburne, the honorary 
secretary (I’m afraid the dinner is no joke to her), stood by and helped welcome 
the guests. 

Miranda was anxious about “copy,” so we stood near the door, and she 
made surreptitious notes behind her fan, and threw me occasional scraps of 
conversation tike this :— 

“That pretty little thing in poppy red with the poppies in her hair is 
Mrs, Heinemann, ‘ Via Lucis,’ you know; was going into a convent; then 
changed her mind and married her publisher. That tall girl with the green 
stuff twisted in her hair and a white dress is Mrs. Henry Norman—‘ Gallia ’— 
Girl in the Karpathians, youknow. Ihopeshe’ll speak. She’s delightfully witty. 

** Why, there’s Lady Aberdeen, there in black with the diamonds. What 
energy! I left her presiding at the School Nurses’ meeting half an hour 
or so ago. Our serious-minded aristocrats are here in force to night. There’s 
Lady Knightley, and that handsome, grey-haired woman is Lady Knutsford. 

‘John Oliver Hobbes? No, she isn’t here.” 

Then someone whisked me away to be introduced to Beatrice Harraden, 
who looked like a dear little child with her short, dark hair and a pink Liberty 
satin frock. She had just got back from Holland, and was telling us how at 
one place the learned professors turned out to meet her, and how she hobnobbed 
with the peasants in Friesland, She seems to have liked the peasants best. 
And then I found myself in a Scotch colony—Mrs. Flora Steel, Annie S. Swan, 
and Dr. Margaret Todd, whose “ Fellow Travellers” you said you liked even 
better than her “ Mona Maclean” or “ Windyhaugh.” They were trying to 
claim that clever “Mrs. Andrew Dean” as one of them on account of her 
name ; but she is Anglo-Germam—not Scotch. Her real name is Mrs. Sidgwick 
—not Sedgwick. There was a Mrs. Sedgwick there too. She és Scotch. You. 
remember that charming book, “The Dull Miss Archinard.” We both thought 
it really finer than her new one, “ The Confounding of Camelia,” which they are 
making such a fuss about. 

‘‘They all look so like their books,” I whispered to Miranda. “I know 
that is Dr. Arabella Kenealy with the white osprey in her hair, and nobody but 
that tall, dark woman in white could be Mrs. Alec Tweedie, and that——” 

“ Follow on,” said Miranda, abruptly. ‘ We’re going upto dinner.” 

We found a little name-card by each plate, with a butterfly to fasten it to 
our dresses; and on the programmes—the catalogues, I nearly said—was a 
request that we should wear these “to facilitate recognition.” When we were 
seated it was easy to find who was who. 

And I left Miranda to go on with her “copy” undisturbed. Poor thing, 
she had no dinner, for the “ devils” (Miranda’s word, not mine) were waiting. 
on the stairs to carry her work to the printer. : 
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The room looked brilliant, and there were really some very pretty 
frocks and a few good jewels. But the writing woman doesn’t know how 
to do her hack hair. One lady was wearing Court plumes. She had left 
off the veil. 

Nadia—she’s a connoisseur in wines—said the champagne was bad. But 
I don’t believe many would have noticed if it had been ginger beer. They were 
all so busy talking. ‘“ Anyhow they haven’t used up all their dialogue in the 
books or papers,” I ventured to say to Miranda, as she scribbled with an 
untouched plate of asparagus before her. 

“Do tell me who’s at the ‘reformers’ table,’ there’s a dear. That table 
with Elizabeth Robins at the head,.and at the foot Miss Morten, of the 
School Board, who started the dinner; she’s now starting evening schools—not 
for women writers (don’t whisper spelling and Linley Murray!) — but for 
women prisoners at Wormwood Scrubbs. There’s an empty chair by her side 
where Mrs. Mona Caird should be.” 

Then I picked up women travellers’ names for Miranda, and she pointed 
them out. Mrs. Arcnibald Little, who was talking of “Intimate China” with 
Mrs. Frederic Beer, who edits the Suaday Times and the Odserver ; Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie ; Miss Mary Kingsley, who looked like a Botticelli Madonna 
with her smoothly banded hair; and Mrs. Norman, the “Girl in the 
Karpathians.” é 

There were heaps of “‘ Yellow Book” people—Netta Syrett, Evelyn Sharp— 
and some of the brightest looking women were those whose reputations are 
buried in newspapers, only they hadn’t time to get their dinner or talk, poor 
things! Miranda got cross, and when I asked meekly what Mrs.——, who 
sat near the head of our table, had written, she said, “Oh, I suppose she once 
knew a woman who wrote a novel and didn’t get it published.” But I don’t 
suppose she meant it, for really they all looked as if they could have written 
books if they had tried. They certainly spoke volumes. And speaking of 
novels, Miranda, when at last she had got off her copy and recovered her 
temper, said, “I'll introduce you to Miss Thorneycroft Fowler, ‘ Isabel Carnaby,’ 

ou know.” I was afraid, for I’d just been reading the “ Double Thread.” I 
thought she’d sparkle, and I can’t sparkle back. Miranda told her what I had 
said and she came, and was so friendly and simple and unaffected that I 
wasn’t a bit afraid of her. I think she was trying to convince me that she 
wasn’t clever. 

Cigarettes? Yes, gold-tipped. The waiter brought them round, but only 
a thin thread of smoke from a body of journalists mounted, a silent protest 
against man’s long monopoly of tobacco. Speeches there were, of course, but 
they were for the most part inaudible. Miss Robins seemed to be complaining 
that men thought women novelists were always autobiographic, never creative. 
Of course, we thought of ‘The Open Question.” Mrs. L. T. Meade had a 
grievance against critics, and quoted criticisms of her own work to show that one 
man’s meat (Meade, if you like!) was another man’s poison. Miss Honnor 
Morten read a passage from an old paper, the Scots Observer, to prove that 
women journalists had improved since the first women writers in Fleet Street 
mixed frocks with speeches in a hopeless tangle. Mrs. Steel made us all laugh 
by her story of a woman, baffled of ices, who, after some reflection, ordered a 
veal and ham pie, though I don’t know what the story had to do with her toast 
of the men, poor things ! 

We all wanted to talk, not to listen, and when an American woman began 
to recite, Miranda got impatient and gathered up her copy. When we got to 
Fleet Street and had climbed stairs and tumbled over sleepy office boys, she 
marched into the editor’s den and announced that never again would she go to 
a dinner for women only, “unless men are invited to come in and sit in the 
gallery and get sweets and listen to the speeches, as you do with us. And I 
hope they'll like it,” she added, rather maliciously, as we drove off in pouring 
rain along the Embankment. 
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Miranda is very cross to-day. We are both very sleepy. Miranda says 
that even if men are admittted to the gallery next year she will go to the dinner 
only if speeches are omitted and reporting forbidden. As things are, she declares 
the game is not worth the candle and that it will cost her a whole week’s salary 
in pick-me-ups to counteract the effect. 

But I seem to hear your yawns across the distance, so good-bye.—Yours, 


CLORINDA. 
* aK + 


An occasional contributor sends me the following expression of opinion 
which I venture to insert, although it does not deal with so-called current 
literature and I cannot completely endorse it. But the paragraph quoted from 
the book in question certainly seems to call for some protest from moralists. 


‘* THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A SCHOOL FOR SAINTS.” 


“The author obviously believes in curious kind of anthropomorphic being 
called God, who has amused himself by making worlds, ours among the 
number. As he has been for ever omnipotent and omniscient, he might have 
made these worlds perfect and their inhabitants happy, but he preferred to 
allow a Spirit of Evil to ravage his fair work with sin, disease, and death. This 
he did on the plea that he wished to cultivate Free Will in man*; but as he 
rade, at the same time, a law that each body and soul should be governed by 
the former acts of its forefathers, and as he raised up a powerful institution 
called the Holy Catholic Church, whose first doctrine is complete submission of 
mind and volition to its authority, the above excuse seems a trifle inconsistent ! 

Now, before making his worlds and establishing his Church, this queer 
Divinity (who seems to be a sort of hermaphrodite) begot a son, without a 
mother, and afterwards sent him on earth to be born of a married virgin, another 
anomaly. ‘lhis freak of nature was required to appease his father’s wrath 
against his own creation by suffering a cruel and ignoble death, and in so doing 
he is supposed to have proved incontrovertibly the love of the holy parent who 
doomed him to be butchered, the wisdom and justice of the Deity who 
complacently accepted a sacrifice of the innocent for the sins of the guilty ! 

But that does not end the marvellous creed. Not content with the 
murder of his only-begotten son, the blood-thirsty Fetich has commanded 
that the body and blood of the Victim shall be constantly devoured in 
imagination (or, as his devotees term it, ‘by a miracle,’) to the accompani- 
ment of gorgeous ceremonial; a grossly material and disgusting barbarism 
that would disgrace an Australian Bushman! What rational being could 
tolerate such a God? Yet he expects to be loved! This unseen Terror— 
incomprehensible, merciless, inconsistent, vain, and jealous—who permitted 
the world, his plaything, to become a mass of corruption; who made the 
strong to prey upon the weak; who allowed fire, and hail, and disease, 
and sin, and weakness, and misery, and death to devastate the earth— 
this God expects and commands his wretched victims to love and adore 
him! He threatens a simple punishment of eternal torture to those who 
do not, and promises everlasting bliss to those who do, no matter what 
sins against their unfortunate fellow-creatures the latter have committeed.”+} 


* See page 427.—‘‘ He could make them (horrors) cease. But at what a cost? No less 
than our Free Will, which, while it makes the misery, makes also the greatness of human 
nature, 


t See pages 94 and 95, School for Saints. ‘‘ One might be perfectly virtuous in every 
human relation, and yet possess an irreligious soul. . one might be absolutely convinced 
of God’s revelation of Himself, and yet sin against every canon of right conduct . 3 
would forgive even Satan, if he would but repent and lovehim. . . Never suppose that 
perme: graces of character, . . without acts of devotion to God, will avail you at the 
udgment !”’ 
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It would be humorous were it not all so monstrous, so subversive to every 
principle of ethics and logic, to the teaching of every philosopher and reformer, 


including Buddha, Socrates, and Christ. 

Ah, madam, if your brilliant imagination had not been bewitched by 
the glamour of picturesque legend, and your reason (which could never 
have come from the God you postulate) had not become entangled in the 
web of poetic superstition, you might have written a great book; for your 
art and impulses are nobler than your creed, which is petty, selfish, 
retrogressive, and altogether unconvincing. 

If you have done justice to the teaching of the Church of Rome, 
that Church is certainly antagonistic to all principles of morality. What 
kind of a God would prefer incense and candles and grovelling flattery 
to noble deeds and a virtuous life? Will you not analyse some of the 
sweet-sounding phrases that have ensnared you, and see what underlies them ? 

The very word, God, is surely beautiful only when it expresses an ideal 
transcending all human weaknesses; not when it is used merely as an idol to 
which we must kow-tow for fear of punishment ! 

That you may employ your undoubted genius more profitably for 
mankind in the future is the sincere wish of 

One of your warmest admirers.” 








